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COMMUNICATIONS. 


THOUGHTS ON SOME OF THE DANGERS OF THE TIMES. 


That the present is a season of peculiar interest to the church, 
every one at all acquainted with events now occurring around us 
must feel. We refer particularly to those revivals of religion which 
are pouring their blessings over the land, and preparing, as we 
trust, the church for her great and decisive conflict with the powers 
of darkness. Since the days of the apostles, there has been no 
such copious and universal outpouring of the Spirit, no such evi- 
dent and cheering precursors of millennial triumph. In this season 
of gracious visitation and refreshing from the presence of the Lord 
we rejoice, but not without trembling. The victory is not yet won. 
The church is receiving rich blessings; but dangers, great as her 
blessings are precious, thicken around her. ‘There is an enemy 
aroused and maddened by her successes, who will hurl his poison- 
ed arrows, and spread his secret snares, and concentrate the malice 
of a world at enmity with God, in order to paralize the efforts and 
blast the prospects of the church. To be ignorant of his devices, 
or to disregard the tokens of impending danger, will but ensure 
defeat. At such a time, if we manifest some solicitude, lest the 
reviving power and rising hopes of the church should make her 
insensible to danger, let it not be ascribed to our pusillanimity. 
When does the watchful pilot feel the deepest solicitude? Not 
when he is chiding the slumbering winds, and watching the lazy 
motion of his vessel upon a sea of glass; but when the waves are 
curling under the favoring breeze, and the ship under a press of 
sail is bounding towards its destined port. ‘Then, a concealed 
rock is fatal. 

We cannot now prosecute the general subject which we have 
started. Our object is to utter a word of caution in relation to one 
of the dangers to which the church is at this season peculiarly ex- 
posed, namely, the introduction into its bosom of apparent converts, 
who know little of the real claims, and nothing of the true spirit of 
the gospel. It would be remarkable, if we should wholly escape 
this evil. It attends all revivals of religion, and is enhanced by 
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their frequency and power. When a divine energy is abroad in 
the land waking up the souls of men in a thousand places at once, 
and the most pungent appeals are made to the conscience, and the 
whole power of a most efficient moral machinery is brought to bear 
upon the mind with incessant and prolonged activity, and the work 
of individual conversion is short, and multitudes are escaping with 
trembling haste from the wrath to come, and the tide of public 
sentiment is setting in strongly towards the kingdom of God,—then 
is the time of the greatest danger; for many, awakened suddenly 
from their unprofitable dreaming, and pressed by convictions which 
they cannot remove, will rush into the visible church, without any 
radical change in their affections, or any definite and abiding pur- 
pose in regard to their future course. At such a time, it is hard 
for a man to know himself; and when true conversions are multi- 
plied with such unprecedented rapidity, it is difficult for Christians 
to detect those which are false. 

‘The consequences to the church of an increase of unconverted 
members, (not to speak of the fearful results to hypocrites and 
self-deceivers themselves) must be disastrous. Here is the source 
of those multiform heresies which spring up, and deform the gos- 
pel, and deprive it of its power. ‘To the same cause must be as- 
cribed the tardy and feeble movement of the church towards the 
completion of its great purpose, the conversion of the world. The 
cold indifference of professed friends often freezes its life-blood ; 
and in times when union and efficient co-operation are indispensa- 
ble, these are the men whose influence stands ever in the way of 
success. Encumbered by such hindrances, the church must move 
like a ship in the polar seas surrounded by huge masses of ice; 
and unless the hand of the Almighty shall guide it out, or his breath 
melt the frozen mountains, the fragments of our bark will be scat- 
tered upon the waves. From the history of the New England 
church we may derive an illustration and a warning : an illustration 
of the danger attending the introduction of unsanctified men to its 
affections and councils, and a warning to guard with holy and jeal- 
ous caution the ark of our hopes. 

To diminish as much as possible the danger to which we have 
adverted, it should be the object of every minister of Christ to 
spread out before the sinner, and to make him understand and feel, 
the real nature of those claims which the gospel urges, and the 
whole weight of those obligations which he assumes, when he re- 
solves to be a Christian. In times of religious excitement, there is 
often but a partial developement of the subject concerning which 
the sinner is required, once for all, to decide. There is a way of 
representing religion so easy and so delightful, that it is very diffi- 
cult for a sinner not to be a Christian; and there is sometimes a 
fear, lest by showing what may be considered the darker shades of 
the picture, some one who is almost persuaded, may be discour- 
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aged. There is moreover a tendency to dwell upon the glorious 
results of piety for the purpose of urging an immediate choice, 
while the practical duties which lead to those results are not brought 
into full and distinct view. We would not render religion harsh 
and repulsive. We would portray it in the brightest colors and 
most attractive forms. But at the same time, we would tell the 
sinner that the beauty of religion is the serene beauty of holiness ; 
that the happiness of religion results from bearing the yoke and the 
burden of Christ; and that the glory of the Christian is the glory 
of a man who denies himself and overcomes the world. We would 
never show the crown but in connexion with the cross, nor let hope 
appear except as the anchor of a tossed soul. In no other way 
ean the increase of hollow professions, and the spread of a superfi- 
cial religion be prevented. While conversion is made to consist 
in a single mental operation with reference to a complex subject 
which is but partially understood ; while the way to heaven is made 
broader and more easy to a worldly mind than the way to hell; 
while the garland of victory is held out to allure the heart without 
pointing to the conflict of the battle field; what can we expect but 
that many will flock into the church without having received the 
mark of Christ upon their foreheads, or the anointing of the Holy 
Ghost upon their hearts? Let then the preacher, while he tells 
the sinner nothing but the truth, tell the whole truth. Let him 
show the length and breadth and height and depth of those re- 
sponsibilities which a man assumes when he makes a profession of 
religion; so that when he comes to see all that is involved in his 
decision, as sooner or later he must, he may not be disappointed, 
and be induced either to apostatize from the faith, or to attempt 
the concealment of his irreligion by a studied hypocrisy. 

What then is really required of a sinner when he is urged to be- 
come a Christian? Obviously, something more than a mere choice 
of heaven and eternal glory in preference to hell and eternal tor- 
ments. Every man desires and chooses to go to heaven. Who 
is insensible to the attractions of a city, the walls of which are jas- 
per, and the pavement of pure gold? But the choice of the path 
which leads to heaven—the feelings and conduct with which eter- 
nal glory is indissolubly connected, is a very different thing. How 
often do we see men thus divided against themselves. ‘Their im- 
aginations travel up to heaven, while their hearts are rushing with 
fearful haste along the path that leads down to perdition. They 
make a simultaneous choice of the rewards of holiness and the ways 
of sin. They fix their eyes upon the glory that fadeth aot away, 
while their feet stumble upon the dark mountains. Let then the 
sinner know that the choice of heaven is folly in the extreme, with- 
out the choice of the path which leads to it; and that he gains 
nothing by wishing for the prize placed before him in the gospel, 
unless he is willing to run the race by which that prize must be 
won. 
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Nor is it sufficient to have the conscience awakened and deeply 
impressed with a conviction of the excellence and importance of 
religion. ‘This conviction the awakened sinner feels in common 
with many of the enemies of God in both worlds. ‘Truth and con- 
science were framed by the same hand, and they harmoniously 
correspond the one to the other. It is impossible for any man to 
hear the gospel faithfully preached, without feeling that it is true 
and excellent. Men may hate religion, but they feel that it is good. 
They may, like Satan, rebel against the light; but they know that 
it is light against which they are rebelling. Let the Bible teach 
its sublime doctrines, blazing with the wisdom of God; let the law 
be spread before the mind in all its purity and power; let the gos- 
pel come’ preaching peace by Jesus Christ; and in what part of 
Jehovah’s dominions is the conscience that can regard the whole of 
this magnificent display as useless or injurious ? 

Now, under a plain and powerful exhibition of truth, a sinner, 
whose mind has for a long time been fixed upon worldly things, and 
whose conscience has slept merely because the truth has been kept 
away from it, may awake as from a dream, and feel a strange and 
unwonted approbation of religion. He hears God speak, and 
bows to the truth; he opens the Bible, and is struck with the holi- 
ness which flashes forth from its consecrated pages; he enters the 
house of God, and feels that it is good to be there ; he reflects upon 
his life, and the immovable conviction fastens upon him, that reli- 
gion is the one thing needful. He never felt so before ; is not this 
conversion? He begins to hope. Alas! he has mistaken the light 
of consience for the influence of grace, and an intellectual approba- 
tion of religion for the possession of its spirit. The delusion is 
fatal ; for nothing is more certain than that this approbation of re- 
ligion—this homage which conscience is compelled to pay to truth, 
may co-exist with a heart at enmity with God. How often have 
we seen a conscience and a heart thus working with all their strength 
in different directions,—a conscience keenly alive to the purity and 
excellence of the law, and a heart that panted after forbidden grat- 
ifications. Such a divorce between conscience and the affections 
may perhaps be found in some who read these remarks. While 
they are awakened to see and “ approve the things which are ex- 
cellent,” they may be fast bound in the chains of a degrading 
worldliness ; and while they wonder and admire, may also perish. 
Let the sinner be fully persuaded of this, that the affections must 
follow the decisions of conscience. What is the approbation of 
the intellect, without the quickening influence of love? Would 
you see a shining illustration of the union of heart and conscience, 
look at David. ‘Thy law is exceeding pure, therefore thy ser- 
vant loveth it.” ‘ The judgements of the Lord are true and right- 
eous altogether ; more to be desired are they than gold, yea, than 
much fine gold ; sweeter also than honey and the honey comb.” 
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“ O how love I thy law; it is my meditation all the day.” These 
are the feelings of a sanctified heart; let the reader say whether 
they exist in his own. ‘The question is of great importance. 
“‘ With the heart man believeth unto righteousness.” It is vain to 
bring your sacrifice of intellectual approbation to the altar of God, 
unless love be there to sanctify it, and present it as an acceptable 
offering to the searcher of hearts. 

Equally plain is it, that regard for religion must extend to all its 
parts, to every doctrine and to every precept. Many are ready to 
be Christians while they contemplate religion as a grand and beau- 
tiful system at a distance sufficiently great to render the impres- 
sion general and vague. But when it comes near, and unfolds 
its real design, and urges one by one its unyielding claims, and 
brings all its doctrines before the mind; these very persons dis- 
cover particular parts which they could wish were altered or re- 
moved ; they would break the system into fragments, and select 
those portions of it which seem to be most favorable to their pre- 
vailing habits of thought and feeling. ‘The young man who came 
to Christ to ask what he must do to be saved, was satisfied with 
the Saviour’s first general answer to his question; but when he 
heard the command to part with his wealth, and follow a master 
who had not where to lay his head, he went away sorrowful. He 
could not submit to a precept which tore from him his idol. When 
he fixed his eye upon that part of religion which seemed consis- 
tent with his practice, he was pleased ; but whe he considered its 
high and exclusive claims, its disinterestedness, and its unbending 
spirituality, he rejected the whole ; and though he might still pro- 
fess to be a lover of religion, in all probability he died without hav- 
ing drank of its pure spirit. In a season of revival, it is not uncom- 
mon for Christians to dwell chiefly upon a few subjects, important 
indeed, but not constituting the whole of the gospel. The tenden- 
cy of this is to convert sinners to a part of religion, and not to the 
whole. There are some things in the gospel which every one 
likes, as soon as he hears them. Select from the crowd of world- 
lings about you any one you please, and urge upon him some two 
or three of the most affecting subjects contained in the Bible ; 
speak to him of the indulgent Father of mankind bending from his 
throne to take his children to his bosom ; show him the cross, not 
shrouded in sackcloth, but like another sun pouring the beams of 
love and mercy over a benighted world ; read to him God’s own 
magnificent descriptions of the New Jerusalem with its gates of 
pearl, and its river of life; show him the society of just men made 
perfect, with their crowns of starry brightness, and their harps of 
gold; whisper in his ear those precious promises which wake up 
in the believer’s soul hopes full of immortality ;—and it would be 
wonderful if he did not say at once that he would be a Christian ;— 
and you might rejoice in the belief that you had converted a sinner 
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from the error of his ways, and had saved a soul from death. But 
when the first emotions have in some measure subsided, seek out 
this new convert, and explain to him in plain and simple language 
the whole gospel scheme of salvation, with its practical bearing 
upon human life ; show him that God, while he loves men and de- 
sires their salvation, will by no means connive at sin, nor accept of 
a divided heart ; show him that the cross can save only by cruci- 
fying the world unto him, and him to the world; show him that no 
promise can be appropriated until there is an entire conformity of 
life to the law of God, and that there is no heaven but for the pure 
in heart ; show him the field of labor and of conflict, and tell him 
how much the Saviour expects him to do and suffer for his sake ; 
and perhaps you will find that these hard sayings eclipse all the 
glories of the gospel, and throw a chilling influence upon the heart 
that seemed just ready to mount up to heaven. 

We do not mean that a preacher should exclude those affecting 
vrews of truth to which we have adverted: this would be to wan- 
der to the other extreme. ‘They are in the gospel; let them be 
brought forth and made to bear upon the heart; but let the whole 
gospel be preached. While we are careful to add nothing to the 
system, let nothing be taken from it. And let the sinner see that 
the gospel must be received and loved just as it is. Let bim feel 
that duty and privilege, threatening and promise, conflict and vic- 
tory, go together ; and when he seems ready to subscribe with his 
own hand to be the Lord’s, let him ask himself, Do I love every 
thing that Jesus teaches and requires? Is there no part of his 
gospel that I should be glad to alter or change? Is there no doc- 
trine that I wish to hear explained in a milder form than that in 
which it appears in the Bible? Is there no duty of self-denial 
from which I would gladly be excused? Do “I esteem his com- 
mandments concerning all things to be right, and hate every false 
way?” This is the feeling of the real Christian; and he would no 
sooner alter or remove one precept of the gospel, than he would 
blot out a sun from the system of the universe. 

One further remark in relation to this subject, and I have done. 
The man who chooses religion and professes to be a Christian, 
must follow up his choice by a life of practical godliness. Love, 
like faith, must prove its existence by holy deeds. If ye love me, 
said the Saviour, keep my commandments. If you have resolved 
that you will be a Christian, let the world see that your decision is 
a practical one. Religion is but another name for every thing in 
human character and conduct that is lovely and of good report. 
There are those whose devotion is chiefly expressed in words. 
Professions of attachment to the cause of Christ, they intend shall 
be received as the substance of things hoped for, and the evidence 
of things not seen. ‘They have a high standard of feeling, but a 
low standard of practical obedience. Their affections gleam out 
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occasionally upon the darkness of an indolent life, like the meteor 
which may dazzle and astonish, but does not warm and invigorate. 
This will never do. Piety, without doubt, has its origin in the 
heart ; but there is a fatal inconsistency in substituting mental ope- 
rations, even love itself, for practical godliness. Religious affec- 
tions were not designed to be like a volcanic fire, at one time shut 
up, and at another poured out in streams that blight and consume ; 
they were intended to be like the genial warmth of the spring, which 
thaws the frozen earth, and forces into vigorous life the plants 
which refresh and sustain mankind. 

Let, then, the sinner remember, that religion hath its duties as 
well as its doctrines; that it demands the energy of benevolent 
exertion, as well as the confidence of faith; that it calls for real 
secrifices as well as for professions of attachment; that it holds 
forth a world lying in wickedness, and bids him go work in this 
vineyard, and do with his might what he there finds to be done. 
Let him not think to defraud his Maker and the world, by making 
religion a system of speculations and abstractions ; let him not 
evade the debt of gratitude and obedience which he owes to the 
compassionate Saviour, who hath called him from darkness into 
light; let him not profess to receive the doctrines of the gospel, 
and deny in practice their legitimate influence, which is a holy life. 
And let him know that whatever be a man’s object in professing 
religion, whether it be present peace or future glory, obedience to 
the commands of Christ is the only way to secure it. The path 
of duty is the path of comfort and hope, which shines brighter and 
brighter unto the perfect day. All other paths, though at first in- 
viting, are ways of darkness and fear, leading down to the cham- 
bers of death. 

Reader, what are you doing to furnish evidence to yourself and 
to the church that you are born again? Remember that the first 
question of the new-born soul is, ‘ Lord, what wilt thou have me to 
do?’ Its last triumphant exclamation is, ‘J have fought a good 


Sight, I have finished my course, I have kept the faith.’ 


STATE OF MORALS IN ANCIENT GREECE AND ROME. 


An incidental advantage of the labors of modern Missionaries, 
and one which, were there no other, might compensate for all that 
these labors have cost, is, they have made us acquainted with the 
actual moral state of the idolatrous nations. Previous to the com- 
mencement of Missionary efforts, we were accustomed to hear 
much respecting ‘the pious heathen,’ and the comparative virtue 
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and happiness of those nations which did, and did not, enjoy the 
light of the gospel. But the visits of Missionaries to the unevan- 
gelized portions of the earth have opened the eyes of people to 
this subject, and effectually dispelled the previous delusion. They 
have announced to the Christian world the appalling fact, that ‘ the 
pious heathen,’ are no where to be found, and that it is as true now 
as it was eighteen hundred years ago, that among the worshippers 
of idols, ‘ there is none that doeth good, no not one.’ 

The labors of the apostles had a similar effect in opening the 
eyes of Christians in their times, and in all subsequent ages, to the 
enormous wickedness of the idolatrous nations of antiquity. ‘The 
admirers of the ancient Greeks and Romans, not content with ex- 
tolling their genius and eloquence, have often eulogized their vir- 
tues. ‘These renowned nations have been represented as distin- 
guished, not only for their success in arts and arms, but for what- 
ever is estimable and ennobling in character and conduct. But 
Paul, the Missionary, gives us a very different account of them. 
In a letter to the Romans, written under circumstances which 
would have led to contradiction had he misrepresented or ex- 
aggerated, he describes them, in their heathen state, as “ being 
filled with all unrighteousness, fornication, wickedness, covetous- 
ness, maliciousness ; full of envy, murder, debate, deceit, maligni- 
ty ; whisperers, backbiters, haters of God, despiteful, proud, boast- 
ers, inventors of evil things, disobedient to parents, without under- 
standing, covenant-breakers, without natural affection, implacable, 
unmerciful.” A dark and doleful picture truly! Can it possibly 


be just! 

My design in the following paper is to justify this representation 
of the Apostle, in its application particularly to the Greeks and 
Romans, by an appeal to their own authors, and to such other 
sources of evidence as have come down to us from heathen anti- 
quity. 

And here I would call attention, in the first place, to one of the 
public amusements of the Romans—the shows of the gladiators.* 

If we may trust the most learned inquirer upon this subject, 
the horrid waste of mankind in these shows sometimes amounted 
to twenty or thirty thousand lives in one month.t ‘Their exhibi- 
tion was continually demanded of those from whom custom had 
given the people any claim to require it, and was among the most 
certain means of gaining their favor. ‘They were crowded by all 
classes of persons, women as well as men. Among the permanent 
edifices erected in the times of Roman magnificence, the most 


* For much that follows, I am indebted to an Article in the Monthly Anthology for 
June, 1810. 

+ Credo, imo scio, nullum bellum tantam cladem vastitiemque generi humano intulisse, 
= hos ad voluptatem ludos. Numerum cum animis vestris recensete dierum quos 
imi hominumque ; mentior si non unus aliquis mensis Europae stetit vicenis capitum 
millibus aut tricenis. Lipsii Sat. 1. 12 
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vast, the Coliseum of Vespasian, was one of those buildings, 
erected to contain the spectators of these shows. They were not 
confined to the capital, but at last exhibited throughout the extent 
of the Roman empire, so that we find amphitheatres (cedium 
illarum sedes) everywhere among the remains of antiquity. Nor 
was this sort of shows exhibited in public only; but they were 
sometimes introduced to heighten the pleasure of the guests amid 
the festivity of private entertainments.* After having contemplated 
this subject, the observer of antiquity might look, not without curi- 
osity and interest, to find if there were not, at least in the writings 
of the better men of those times, some traits of moral principle or 
of human feeling regarding this custom. And it would not be 
without disappointment and pain, that he would find such a sentence 
as this in the writings of Cicero, “* Crudele gladiatorum spectaculum 
et inhumanum nonnullis videri solet, et haud scio an ita sit, ut nunc 
fit.’+ Cicero. Tusculan. II. 17. 

From the subject of the gladiators, we may turn to that of the 
number and treatment of slaves in Greece and Rome. At Athens, 
in the time of Demetrius Phalereus, the number of Athenian citi- 
zens was twenty-one thousand ; the number of free men of age to 
pay the capitation tax, who had not the rights of Athenian citizens, 
ten thousand ; and the number of slaves, including men, women 
and children, four hundred thousand !!_ “ The disproportion,” [of 
slaves to freemen] “‘ was greater,” says Mitford, “ at Lacedemon, 
and scarcely inferior over Greece.” In confirmation of this re- 
mark, he quotes Thucydides, who says, “ that the proportion of 
slaves was no where greater than in Chios, except in Laconia.” 

With regard to the number of slaves in Italy, there is nothing 
known with so much exactness as in the preceding statement re- 
specting Athens; but the following translation of one of the notes 
of Lipsius upon Tacitus, may give some information on the sub- 
ject. “I find,” says he, “ that the number of slaves among the 
Romans was such as will hardly be credited in the present state of 
society. ‘Tacitus ascribes four hundred to Pedanius Costa Secun- 
dus. Pliny, five thousand to a certain Cecilius Isidorus ; and 
these say nothing more than Atheneus, from whom the following 
is a quotation. ‘* You know very well, good Masurius, what num- 
bers of domestic slaves the Romans possess. Very many of them 
have ten thousand, and twenty thousand, or even more ; not for the 
sake of profit, as had Nicias, the richest of the Greeks ; but many 
of the Romans have a great number in constant attendance.’ 
Seneca, in his work concerning peace of mind, has this passage : 
‘Do you call Demetrius Pompeianus, who was not ashamed to be 


* Romani rem ipsam cottidie occulis usurpaverint super mensam ; nam in leetiori con- 
vivio solemne fuit in triclinio paria aliquot gladiatorum exhibere ad pugnam. Lip. Sat. 
I. 6 


+ The spectacle of gladiators seems to some persons cruel and inhuman, and I do not 
know but it may be so, as it is at present conducted. 
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richer than Pompey, happier? An account of slaves was daily 
brought him, like that of an army to a general, all whose wealth 
ought to have been long since only what a slave may possess.’ So 
many others belonged to one, that it was not without reason that 
Pliny complained * of legions of bondmen and crowds of strangers 
in men’s houses, and the being obliged to use a nomenclator for a 
person’s slaves.’ ” 

The consequences of this vast number of slaves were such as 
might be expected, frequent disturbances, rebellions and wars. 
Shortly after Sparta, in union with the rest of Greece, had triumph- 
ed over the power of Persia, she was nearly overthrown by an in- 
surrection of the Helots; and in Italy, in the servile war, a body 
of seventy thousand fugitive slaves maintained themselves for a 
time against the discipline of the Roman armies, not without some 
bloody and important victories, and even the hope of surprising and 
becoming masters of Rome itself. 

With regard to the treatment of this wretched class of men, who 
were, as it respects numbers, the principal population of Italy and 
Greece, the more the subject is examined, the more we fear will 
be discovered of general inhumanity, and of particular acts of cru- 
elty. The ordinary mode of putting them to death was by cruci- 
fixion ; and in Italy, and for the most part in Greece, they were en- 
tirely at the disposal of their masters, as to the infliction of this 
dreadful punishment, or any less severity. As witnesses in crimi- 
nal causes, they were examined by torture, both at Athens and at 
Rome, and he who demanded a slave for a witness was in some 
cases obliged to give bonds to his master to pay his value, if he 
should expire under examination, or be maimed so as to become 
useless. ‘The treatment of the Spartan slaves is well known, and 
that uniform system of insult and cruelty, by which it was attempt- 
ed to deprive them of the spirit and feelings, as they had before 
been deprived of the privileges of men. Some of the ablest of the 
Spartan youths were from time to time sent into the country, arm- 
ed with daggers, to waylay and murder the Helots, particularly 
selecting those who were distinguished by superiority in body or 
mind. “Concerning the condition of slaves in Italy, we may like- 
wise recollect that law, by which, if a master was slain in his own 
house, and the sevederes not discovered, all his domestic slaves 
were to be putto death, and the particular account given by Taci- 
tus of its execution upon four hundred persons at once, the slaves 
of Pedanius Secundus. We may learn also something from such 
passages as the following. It is Juvenal, who is describing an im- 
perious woman dictating to her husband : 

% ie crucem servo.” ‘ Meruit quo crimine servus 


oo ? quis testis adest ? quis detulit? audi. 
a ufquam de morte hominis cunctatio longa est.” 
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“ O demens, ita servus homo est? nil fecerit, esto ; 


Hoc volo, sic jubeo, sit pro ratione voluntas.’’* 
VI. 218—222. 


The following passages from the same author may give us a still 
further view of some of the domestic scenes in a Roman family. 


See Si nocte maritus 
Aversus jacuit ; periit libraria, ponunt 
Cosmete tunicas, tarde venisse Liburnus 
Dicitur et peenas alieni pendere somni 
Cogitur : hic frangit ferulas, rubet ille flagello, 
Hic scutica ; sunt quetortoribus annua prestent. 
Verberat, atque obiter faciem linit ; audit amicas 
Aut latum pictae vestis considerat aurum ; 
Et cedit longi relegit transacta diurni. 
Et cedit, donec lassis cedentibus, Exi 
(Intonet horrendum) jam cognitione peracta.t 

VI. 474—484. 


Disponit crinem laceratis ipsa capillis 
Nuda humero Psecas infelix, nudis mamillis. 
Altior hic quare cincinnus? taurea punit 
Continuo flexi crimen, facinusque capilli.t 
VI. 489—492. 


Returning again to the subject of the public spectacles of the 
Romans, we may notice the impurity of their pantomimes. There 
is no decent language in which one can explain what was publicly 
exhibited in the Roman theatres. These spectacles, however, were 
frequented by women. We will give a translation of a short ex- 
tract from St. Cyprian, as quoted by Rupert, in his note on a pas- 
sage in Juvenal relating to this subject. ‘The passage itself is not 
decent enough to be produced. ‘* They learn adultery,” says St. 
Cyprian, “as they look on; and she, who went to the spectacle 
perhaps a modest woman, comes back without modesty.”|| ‘The 
people were so much engaged in these shows, that they divided 
into parties favoring one or the other performer, and sometimes 
came to battles in the theatre, which terminated in bloodshed and 
murder. Nor was this interest confined to the common people. 


* << Have a cross fixed for that slave.””—“‘ What crime has he committed to deserve it ? 
what witness is there against him? who is his accuser? let him have an hearing. No 
delay can be too long, where the life of a man is concerned,”—* Fool, is a slave then a 
man ? Suppose he has done nothing ; let it be so; it is my will, it is my order, let that be 
for a reason.” 

t Ifher husband has neglected her, the housekeeper is undone; the tire women are 
obliged to strip; her chairman is accused of coming too late, and forced to suffer for an- 
other’s fault; the ferules are broken on one, one is red with the lash, another with the 
thong ; there are those who pay tortures by the year. The lashing goes on, and she in the 
mean time daubs her face, listens to her friends, or examines the broad gold of an em- 
broidered garment; the beating continues while she reads over the transactions of a long 
journal ; it continues till those are tired who inflictit; then she thunders out in an horrible 
voice, ‘‘ Go, your examination is finished.” 

{ Her hair is dressed by an unhappy slave, with her own locks torn, with bare shoul- 
ders, and her breasts bare,—“ Why is this curl so high?” ‘The lash immediately punishes 
this abominable crime about a curled lock. 

|| Aduiterium discitur dum videtur, et que pudica fortasse ad spectalucum matrona 
processerat e spectaculo revertetur impudiea. 
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The actors in these pantomimes, wretches infamous for exhibiting 
themselves as spectacles of lewdness, were courted and followed 
after by men in some respects above the vulgar. ‘ Who is there,” 
says Seneca, “ who is not a slave ?—I will shew you youths of the 
most noble rank, who are the slaves of pantomime performers.”* 

Passing over the naked exercises of the Grecian youths in the 
gymnasia, which Cicero [Tusculan. Quaest. IV. 33] thinks had 
no very favorable effect upon public morals, we may notice the de- 
bauchery which prevailed among the Greeks and Romans, from 
the time we have any notice of their private manners. The neces- 
sary foundation of our regard for those connections which cheer 
and soften life, of all the charities and endearments of domestic 
intercourse, is chastity ; yet this virtue is one, of which Christianity 
alone seems to have recognized the importance. ‘There is no sub- 
ject respecting ancient manners that requires less illustration than 
this. The worst vice of impurity was always prevalent in Greece, 
and at later times in Rome. E xcept in married women, and in 
those of the higher rank, the virtue of chastity in either country was 
scarcely expected or required. 

Until the 520th year from the foundation of the city, it is said 
there were no divorces at Rome. This is accounted for by Gib- 
bon ; according to whom the connection of husband and wife was 
little other than that of master and slave, from which the one could 
not get free, and which the other would not dissolve. In later 
times, Juvenal, in describing the vices of women of the higher rank 
at Rome, exhausts every thing gross in idea and indecent in lan- 
guage. ‘The accusations of the satirist are however confirmed by 
many passages in the contemporary historian, Tacitus, of which 
we shall refer only to one, where, he animadverts on the severity 
of Augustus toward his daughter and grand-daughter for so common 
a crime as ew “culpa inter viros ac fceminas vulgata.” 
[ Ann. IIf. 20.] 

In Greece, in Athens, the women of more decent lives passed 
their time almost in entire seclusion, and were uncultivated in their 
minds and manners. ‘The arts of pleasing were left to the courte- 
sans, who were numerous in this, as in the other Grecian cities. 
Some of these acquired not only the more elegant accomplishments, 
but even a knowledge of various branches of learning ; so that their 
company was sought by other than those who resorted to them 
merely for the purpose of animal gratification. The favorite mis- 
tress of Pericles was the favorite female friend of Socrates !! 

With regard to the general licentiousness of ancient manners, 
we shall give a single passage from an oration, before a judicial as- 


* Servus est....: Ostende quis non sit. Alius libidini servit, alius avaritie, alius am- 
bitioni, omnes timori. Dabo consularem anicule servientem, dabo ancillule divitem, 
Ostendam nobilissimos juvenes mancipia pantomimorum. Epist. 47. 
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sembly, of a Roman senator, and that senator perhaps the first and 
best man of his country, Cicero. 

“ Verum, si quis est, qui etiam meretriciis amoribus interdictum 
juventuti putet ; estille quidem valde severus : negare non possum : 
sed abhorret non modo ab hujus seculi licentia, verum etiam a 
majorum consuetudine, atque concessis. Quando enim hoc non 
factum est ? quando reprehensum ? quando non permissum ? quando 
denige fuit ut quod licet non liceret. [Orat. pro Caelio. sect. 20. | 
In what public assembly at the present day would a similar passage 
be tolerated froma man of such rank and character? In what 
public assembly would it not be considered as the language of the 
lowest and most abandoned impudence ? 

If we look into the amatory poets of the Greeks and Romans, we 
may gain a still further knowledge of the manners of the times 
when they wrote. If we except a very few passages, we shall find 
nothing in their writings of those sentiments, by which the passion 
of love is elevated and refined ; ncthing of those affections which 
strengthen into permanent friendship ; nothing of respectful tender- 
ness or manly delicacy ;—they give us only the voluptuous descrip- 
tions and the gross and selfish sentiments of mere animal passion. 
In the work of Ovid, the 4rs amotoria, he treats throughout only of 
the lowest and meanest artifices of seduction and allurement; and 
in talking of love, he describes nothing but a commerce between 
cheats and prostitutes. Yet the sentiments of Ovid are about as 
refined as those of the poets, his contemporaries and predecessors ;* 
and the women whom they celebrate are of the same character 
with those whom he addresses. 

It was customary among the ancients, as it is now among, nations 
uncivilized by Christianity, to expose their new-born infants to per- 
ish, when their maintenance might be burdensome, or when from 
any other cause they were thought not worth preserving. On this 
subject, we shall give the unimpeachable testimony of one not at all 
disposed to exaggerate the moral depravity of the times before the 
prevalence of Christianity. ‘The exposition of children,” says 
Gibbon, “ was the prevailing and stubborn vice of antiquity. It 
was sometimes prescribed, often permitted, almost always practised 
with impunity by the nations who never entertained the Roman 
ideas of parental power; and the dramatic poets, who appeal to 
the human heart, represent with indifference a popular custom, 
which was palliated by motives of economy and compassion. If 
the father could subdue his own feelings, he might escape, if not 
the censure, at least the chastisement of the laws; and the Roman 
empire was stained with the blood of infants, till such murders were 
included by Valentinian and his colleagues in the letter and spirit 
of the Cornelian law.” We may add to this, that Tacitus twice 


* Even Virgil could celebrate in a song that base and unnatural passion which the 
Apostle so pointedly condemns, Rom. i. 27. See Ecloga ii. 
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mentions it as a national characteristic, once of the Jews, and in an- 
other place of the Germans, that it was a crime with them to destroy 
their children, which circumstance would alone prove that this 
practice existed as a custom among the nations with which he was 
most acquainted. In the words of Grotius, ‘* Exponete liberos quo- 
tidianum.” 

There were no charitable institutions, into which any of these 
wretched outcasts from parental care might be received. 
There were no hospitals among the ancients, nor was there any 
kind of public provision established for the relief of poverty and 
disease. 

We will next consider the administration of justice among the 
ancients. ‘That respect for the sacredness of an oath, which is so 
powerfully produced by the influence of Christianity, was with the 
ancients imperfectly supplied by natural religion, and the popular 
superstitions. From this and from other causes, judicial proceed- 
ings, both at Greece and Rome, were in the highest degree irregu- 
lar, arbitrary and oppressive. Precedents were not regularly pre- 
served or regarded i in the decision of judicial causes. ‘The orators 
on both sides did not think of confining themselves to 5 the examina- 
tion and exposition of what might be reasonable and just. In 
addressing the judges, they appealed without reserve to their pas- 
sions and prejudices, to their pity and their indignation, and even to 
their interest ; and in accusing or defending one brought to trial, 
instead of confining themselves to the present charge, they ranged 
over his past life for topics of invective or panegyric. ‘The decis- 
ions of the judges were such as might be expected from men who 
would suffer themselves to be thus addressed. Among the causes 
which gave such violence to the contests of political parties among 
the Greeks and Romans, we may reckon this want of any judicial 
authority to which the weaker party might fly for refuge, and from 
which it might receive protection. 

Long before the time of Cicero, a disregard of oaths had become 
a national characteristic of the Greeks.- In his oration for Flaccus, 
in discrediting the testiomony of some Greek witnesses brought 
against him, he says—** That nation never regarded the sacred- 
ness and obligation of the oaths of witnesses; they are entirely 
ignorant of their force, their binding power, and their importance. 
From whence comes that expression ; ‘ Let me have your testimo- 
ny as a loan:’ is it of the Gauls or the Spaniards? It belongs en- 
tirely to the Greeks ; so that those who are ignorant of the Greek 
language, do yet know those words in which this request is made.’ 
There was in truth such a general want of good faith and common 
honesty among the Greeks (if we may trust their countrymen Po- 
lybius) as must not a little have embarrassed trade and commerce. 
“‘ Among the Greeks,” says that historian, “ if you lend only one 
talent, and for security have ten bonds, with as many seals, and 
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double the number of witnesses, yet all these obligations can scarce 
force them to be honest.” At Athens, “ twelve for the hundred 
was the lowest usual interest for money, and the cautious lender 
commonly required monthly payment. Thirty for the hundred was 
commonly given by those who borrowed for commercial adventure ; 
and on account of the insecurity of contracts, the lender frequently 
embarked himself with his money or the goods bought with it, to 
be ready to take his principal again with the interest, in the first mo- 
ment that the borrower should have means of repayment.” At 
Rome, in the time of Juvenal, a regard to oaths and fidelity in per- 
forming contracts, if we may judge from his thirteenth satire, seem 
to have been virtues not more common than they had formerly 
been in Greece. 

Nunc si depositum non inficietur amicus, 

Si reddat veterem cum tota wrugine follem, 

Prodigiosa fides et Thuscis digna libellis.* 

He afierwards addresses the person, whose loss of a large sum 

of money with which he had entrusted another, was the occasion 
of his writing, 


Si nullum in terris tam deiestabile factum 
Ostendis, taceo......... 

Sed si cuncta vides simili fora plena querela ; 
Tene, O delicias, extra communia censes 
Ponendum.t 


If now we look to the internal government of the most civilized 
ancient nations, Greece and Rome; we shall find with regard to 
Greece, that its different states were always full of disorder, and 
trouble, and violence. In their internal contests, as either party 
alternately prevailed, its principal opponents were either massacred, 
or obliged to find safety in flight and exile. Greece was at all times 
swarming with these unfortunate men. Among its little cities were 
continually exhibiting, in successive revolutions of government, acts 
of injustice and cruelty, and sometimes scenes of horror and mis- 
ery, of which we can hardly form a conception. 

The internal condition of the Roman republic was not more 
quiet and settled than what was common among the small states of 
Greece. After domestic enmities were no longer restrained by 
the dread of foreign foes, and the expedient of a war with their 
neighbors could ne more be resorted to for preventing internal 
commotions, there-followed a series of acts of sedition and violence, 
occasioned by the contests of her different parties, which at last 
broke out into the civil war between Marius and Sylla. From this, 


* Now ifa friend should not deny a deposit ; if he should restore the old bag with all 
the rust; such honesty is ominous, and worthy the books of the soothsayers. 

t If you will shew me no fact so detestable in all the earth, I will be silent ; but if you 
see every forum filled with similar complaints, do you think that you, sweet sir, are to be 
excused from the common lot ? 
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to the time when Rome sunk under the government of the empe- 
rors, there was nothing stable or secure. ‘There followed a quick 
succession of civil wars, with short intervals of troubled and dan- 
gerous peace. Between the time when Sylla turned Rome into a 
slaughter house, to that when Cataline formed his conspiracy to 
massacre the senate and set fire to the city, was a space of only 
seventeen years. ‘There were twenty-one, from that to the battle 
of Philippi. ‘The power which this battle gave to Caesar he en- 
joyed for four years. ‘Three years intervened between his assassin- 
ation and the commencement of the proscriptions of the triumvi- 
rate. ‘The next year, the second battle of Philippi decided, that 
they were to be masters of the world ; and in six years more the 
two principal of them, having already deprived the third of his share, 
quarrelled with each other for the possession of their plunder, and 
Octavius secured the whole to himself in the battle of Actium. 
All these scenes passed within much less than the common limit of 
the life of man; and there were, without doubt, many living under 
the reign of Augustus, who, as witnesses, if not as actors and suf- 
ferers, had passed through the whole series of these calamities. 
We need not proceed further. It wili not be pretended that the 
times of the empire were better than the times of the republic. 

It does not seem to us, that these various revolutions, either of 
Greece or Rome, are much to be attributed to their forms of gov- 
ernment ; but rather to the materials of which all the ancient states 
were composed. Considering the little influence of religious prin- 
ciple, and the want of those feelings, views and habits, which this 
produces ; their disregard of domestic life, and their not having that 
value for its quiet and comforts, which renders men so fearful of 
civil commotions ; we do not think that much political research is 
necessary to account for the instability of their governments. 

With regard to the Roman provinces, their condition is one of 
the most gloomy subjects, which history presents. We learn their 
wretchedness, not from their own complaints, but from the testi- 
mony of Cicero, and that of the Roman historians. From them 
we learn the unrestrained license of the provincial governors ; 
the wasteful and improvident rapacity which was exercised ; the 
oppression and injustice of those who collected the taxes; the 
plunder of individuals ; the depopulation of cities ; the frequency 
of seditions; the associations of robbers and murderers, which 
became frequent from the miserable condition of the inhabitants ; 
the insufficiency of the government for any other purposes than 
those of rapine and extortion; the little difference there frequently 
was between the march or residence of a protecting, and the in- 
vasion of an hostile army ; and in a few words, the general disre- 
gard of common justice, both by the state, as well as by individual 
officers in their conduct toward, the provinces. “It is hard to 
say,” are the words of Cicero, ‘‘ how much we are hated by for- 
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eign nations, on account of the injustice and vices of those, whom 
for these some years we have sent among them as governors. For 
what temple in those places do you think is held sacred by our magis- 
trates ; the privileges of what city inviolable ; what house sufticient- 
ly closed up and fortified.” These forcible expressions, however, 
are not the most striking that may be produced from the many pas- 
sages, in which Cicero speaks on this subject. In his oration 
against appointing Q. Cecilius as the accuser of Verres, he says : 
“The provinces wasted, harrassed, thoroughly ruined, the allies 
and tributaries of the Roman people afflicted and miserable, have 
now no hope of being raised from destruction, but only seek some 
consolation under it.” 

From the condition of the Roman provinces, we may turn to 
notice the barbarism and atrocity of ancient warfare. We shall 
not, however, enlarge on the subject. The invasion of an enemy’s 
country, for the purpose of laying it waste and destroying all the 
works of nature or art, which could not be carried off as plunder, 
the general and indiscriminate massacre of its inhabitants in such 
invasions, the putting to death of prisoners, and the exposure of the 
whole population of a city for sale as slaves, are facts continually 
presented to the view of the observer of antiquity. War thus car- 
ried on was generally considered as lawful against all those, with 
whom there existed no express tieaty or agreement. “ It appears 
to have been very generally held among the Greeks of that age,” 
says Mitford, speaking of the times of the Peloponnesian war, “ that 
men were bound by no duties to each other, without some express 
compact. The property of foreigners might be anywhere seized, 
and themselves reduced to slavery, or even put to death, without 
the breach of any human law ; and not only without the breach of 
any divine law, but prayers were addressed to the gods for favor 
and assistance in the commission of such violences.” 

Barbarous as was the general mode of warfare among the an- 
cients, it was sometimes exceeded by acts of particular ferocity. 
More than once, during the Peloponnesian war, the Athenians de- 
liberately passed a decree for putting to death all the adult males 
of a conquered people, and selling into slavery the women and 
children. We shall give a passage relating to one of these decrees 
concerning the Melians. ‘The Athenians,” says Mitford, “ had 
no pretence for any command over the Melians, but that they were 
stronger. Connected by blood, by habit, and by their form of 
government with Lacedemon, these islanders had nevertheless 
been cautiously inoffensive to Athens, till forced to become her en- 
emies. The punishment for this involuntary crime, even to the 
lower people supposed to be in some degree friendly, was no less 
than what the unfortunate Scionzans had undergone for that term- 
ed their rebellion. All the adult males were put to death, and the 
women and children of all ranks were sold for slaves. The island 
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was divided among five hundred Athenian families. With the 
most unquestionable testimony to facts, which strike us with horror 
when perpetrated by a tribe of savages, we are at a loss to conceive 
how they could take place in the peculiar country and age of the 
fine arts, where Pericles had spoken and ruled, where Thucydides 
was then writing, where Socrates was then teaching, where Zeno- 
phon, Plato and Isocrates were receiving their education, and 
where the paintings of Parrhasius and Zeuxis, the sculpture of 
Phidias and Praxiteles, the architecture of Callicrates and Ictinus, 
and the sublime and chaste dramas of Sophocles and Euripides, 
formed the delight of the people.” 

Among the beneficial effects of Christianity, one not the least 
important is, the institution of regular public instruction in religion 
and morals. But witl respect to the lower classes of society among 
the ancients, they were without public teaching, and books were 
much too scarce for general use. ‘The philosophers had no effect 
in removing the ignorance or correcting the depravity of the times, 
when they lived. ‘Their teachings were not addressed to the vul- 
gar, nor were their moral discourses within their reach, or adapted 
to their comprehension. Indeed the fundamental principles of the 
better sects were such, that their philosophy was not likely to have 
much influence upon common minds. They admitted no other 
sanction of moral conduct than that happiness, which, in the pres- 
ent life, virtue from its own nature confers on its possessor. ‘They 
maintained that a perfectly virtuous man must be perfectly happy 
even amid torments, that he was impassible to every thing external, 
and that his self-enjoyment was not to be affected by the accidents 
of life, the loss of friends, the suffering of those around him, by 
men or by the gods. These sentiments, either in their full extent 
or with some modification, seem in the days of Cicero to have 
been adopted by almost all the philosophers, who paid much atten- 
tion to the inculcating of morality. 

It is obvious enough that with these sentiments, the philosophers 
were able to do nothing for the reformation of the times when they 
lived. Let them have lectured ever so long, not one slave of in- 
terest or passion, not one of the corrupted multitude around them, 
would have been restrained from any excess or injustice, through 
a regard to the intrinsic enjoyments of virtue. 

The religion of the ancients had very little beneficial effect upon 
their moral conduct. Its temporal sanctions, where they were at all 
regarded, seem to have been feared much more for the neglect of 
ceremonies and offerings, and for any direct insult to the gods, 
such as the profaning atemple, than for a disregard or violation of 
the duties of man to man. The inefficacy of a religion with such 
sanctions, and the contempt into which it must at some times fall, 
are so well explained by Mitford, that we will give the passage en- 
tire. Itis with reference to the plague at Athens, that he is speaking. 
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“The moral effects of this extraordinary visitation deserve our 
notice. Wherever the doctrine of retribution in a life to come for 
good and evil deeds in this world Las taken any hold on the minds 
of men, a general calamity strongly tends to check the passions, 
to inspire serious thought, to direct attention toward that future ex- 
istence, and to make both hope and fear converge to the great Au- 
thor of nature, the all-powerful, all-wise, and all-just God, who can 
recompense the suffering of the good with endless blessings, and 
convert to lasting misery any short lived joys, that can arise from 
the perpetration of evil. But in Athens, where the Deity was 
looked to very generally and very anxiously for the dispensation of 
temporal good and evil only, it was otherwise. The fear of the 
divine power, says Thucydides, ceased ; for it was observed, that 
to worship the gods; toobey or not to obey those laws of mor- 
ality, which have been always held most sacred among men, avail- 
ed nothing. All died alike ; or if there was a difference, the vir- 
tuous, the charitable, the generous, exposing themselves beyond 
others, were the first and the surest to suffer. An inordinate and 
before unknown licentiousness of manners followed, Let us en- 
joy ourselves ; let us, if possible, drown thought in pleasure to-day, 
for to-morrow we die, was the prevailing maxim. No crime there- 
fore that could give the means of any enjoyment, was scrupled; for 
such were the ravages of the disease, that for perpetrator, accuser 
and judges all to survive, so that an offender could be convicted 
in regular course of law, was supposed against all chance; and 
the final consummation already impending over equally the crimi- 
nal, and the innocent, by the decree of fate or of the gods, any pun- 
ishment, that human laws could decree, was little regarded. How 
most to enjoy life, while life remained, became the only considera- 
tion ; and this relaxation, almost to a dissolution of all moral prin- 
ciple, is lamented by Thucydides as a lasting effect of the pesti- 
lence at Athens.” 

What we have seen is not, however, the most unfavorable view of 
the religion of the ancients. Some of its direct tendencies were to 
inflame the passions and to countenance the vices of those, among 
whom it prevailed. Its rites were some of them cruel, and some 
of them consisted in the excesses of drunkenness and impurity. 
In the characters of its gods, the lewd and the ferocious equally 
found for themselves examples and excuses.* Nor were these, 
as is apparent from the dramatic poets and other writers of antiqui- 
ty, disregarded, or infrequently alleged. What is said by one of 
the characters of Terence, who asks why he who was but a man 
might not do what the gods committed, ‘“ hoc ego homuncio non 
facerem,” was, we may easily believe, a sentiment often repeated. 


* What were Saturn, and Moloch, and Venus, and Bacchus, but cruelty, and lust, and 
intemperance personified? And what were their altars, their temples, and their groves, 
but scenes of the grossest pollution, and often of the most horrid crimes ? 
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Such then (to say nothing of the immense multitude of slaves) 
was the condition of the great body of the free population among 
the ancients. They were without moral instruction, not acknowl- 
edging some of the most obvious principles of humanity and jus- 
tice ; with no institutions to call to remembrance those principles, 
whose obligation they might speculatively acknowledge, and to give 
these that efficacy which they have only when continually enforc- 
ed upon the mind ; without anything in their religion to make vir- 
tue venerable or vice odious ; and what alone might be almost suf- 
ficient to give the character of the times, without any regard to the 
sanctions of a future life, which had a general influence on men’s 
conduct ; and the consequent corruption was dreadful. 


THE IMPASSABLE BRIDGE. 


In one of my late excursions into the country to preach the gos- 
pel to the poor, I met with a Christian brother in humble life, who 
had been distinguished for his uniform zeal and faithfulnesss in the 
cause of Christ. He had encountered many discouragements— 
from his minister, from some of his professed brethren, as well as 
from a scoffing world, but had persevered, not altogether without 
success, in his endeavors to arouse his neighbors and those around 
him from their slumbers, and bring them to a saving knowledge of 
the truth. I had a curiosity to know the history of this man’s re- 
ligious experience ;—to learn what it was which originally gave 
him such an impulse, and had borne him on in such an uniform 
course of labor and self-denial in the service of the Redeemer. I 
took an opportunity to state to him my wishes, and found him not 
unwilling to gratify me in this matter. 

He proceeded with much modesty, and with every appearance 
of sincerity and truth, to give me substantially the following ac- 
count. 

‘I was,’ said he, ‘awakened and I trust brought to repentance 
in early life. But being alone in my feelings, and living where I 
had none to encourage me, and where the church was not in alto- 
gether a desirable state, I neglected to profess religion ; and (after 
a season of enjoyment) I relapsed into a state of comparative world- 
liness. In this state I lived several years, performing some reli- 
gious duties, and finding comfort in them, but neglecting others, 
and my heart often reproaching me for my unfaithfulness. At 
length, it pleased God to visit me with protracted sickness. I was 
not dangerously ill, but my confinement was long and tedious. 
This trial, however, produced no very perceptible change in my 
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feelings. If it should please God to take me away, I hoped I was 
prepared to die. Or if he should restore me, I thought I felt will- 
ing to live to his glory. But, alas, 1 had no adequate conception 
at that time of what it is to live to God’s glory, or of what is im- 
plied in such a course of life. 

In this state of mind I was gradually recovering, with a prospect 
of being soon able to resume my wonted labors, when, on a cer- 
tain night, | had a remarkable dream or vision. I seemed to my- 
self to be standing on an eminence, with a vast plain, steeply in- 
clined towards a broad, dark river, stretched out before me. A 
wide bridge was constructed part way over the river, the farther 
end of which was obscured in a thick, impenetrable fog or mist 
which lay along on the opposite side of the stream. 'To persons 
on the plain, the bridge seemed to reach quite across the river, and 
to promise a safe and pleasant passage; but in my situation, I 
could distinctly perceive that it reached only till it had entered the 
mist, and terminated just beyond the middle of the flood. I saw 
but one way of approach to the plain; but there were two ways 
leading from it,—the one by the bridge already described, and the 
other on the opposite side of the plain, up a steep and somewhat 
difficult bank. ‘The way to the plain was thronged with travellers, 
and the plain itself seemed covered with people of both sexes, and 
of all ages, ranks, and conditions in life. Every one of this im- 
mense multitude was busy, and many among them seemed as 
though they might be happy. ‘The steep inclination of the plain 
gave a constant and strong downward tendency to those who came 
upon it, so that at every step the multitude in general were insensibly 
verging towards the bank of the river. The consequence was that 
while only a few attempted to get from the plain by means of the 
passage on the upper side of it, thousands were crowding to 
the bridge, and vainly thinking to pass over it in safety. 1 saw 
them enter upon it, and rush gaily along, flattering themselves that 
there was no danger, and that soon they should be beyond the deep 
waters, till presently they entered the mist and were hidden from 
the eyes of those who followed them, when they dropped one after 
another into the stream, and sunk in its dark flood to rise no more. 
I continued looking at this shocking spectacle, till my heart was 
full—ready to burst—and in the effort to cry out tothe deluded 
throng who were just entering on the bridge, or were about to en- 
ter, Stop! Stop! Stop! LIawoke,—and it was a dream. 

But though it was a dream, the impression it made upon my 
heart was indelible. I have never lost it, and I never shall. The 
vision, I saw at once, was full of meaning. The plain is the world. 
The bridge is the broad road spoken of by the Saviour. ‘The path 
upjthe bank represents the strait and narrow way which leadeth 
unto life. And seeing, as I continually do, thousands and thou- 
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sands of my fellow creatures, jostling down the steep, pressing to- 
wards the bridge, crowding upon it, heedlessly thinking it will car- 
ry them safe ly over, and not dreaming of danger, till they make 
their last plunge and are gone forever ;—seeing all this continually 
passing before my eyes, how can I hold my peace! How can I 
cease to cry in the ears of deluded mortals around me, 

Stop, poor sinner, stop and think, 

Before you farther go! 

I am blamed, and have been, for saying and doing so much as 
I have on the subject of religion. But I blame myself for not do- 
ing a great deal more. ‘The vision, though years have now passed 
away since first I saw it, is still before me. The feelings which I 
then had are fresh upon me. And while these remain, I can never 
cease to warn the wicked of his way, t to tell-him of the impassable 
bridge and the devouring flood, and to point him upward to the 
path of life.’ 

I need not say that I listened to the narrative of my aged friend 
(for he is now advanced in life) with intense interest. His eye 
kindled, and his soul seemed to glow with heavenly fire, while the 
words fell from his lips; and I looked upon him with silent admi- 
ration. O, thought I, could a vision such as this open upon the 
eyes of ministers, and professing Christians ; how differently would 
they preach, and live, and labor, from what many among them do 
at present! And could it open upon a thoughtless world, how 
great and happy would be the change! How soon would vice and 

vanity lose their votaries, and the noise of mirth cease! How 
soon would the broad way be deserted, and the narrow way throng- 
ed; ‘the kingdom of heaven suffer violence, and the violent take 
it by force !” 


REVIEWS. 


A Hevp ro Proressine Curistrans, in Judging their Spirit- 
ual State, and Growth in Grace. By Rev. Joun Barr, Au- 
thor of the Scripture Student’s Assistant, &c. &c. Boston: 
Perkins & Marvin. 1831. pp. 307. 


Even heathen philosophy, unguided by any light from heaven, 
save that which is disclosed in the workings of the soul and the 
works of nature, could estimate the value of self-knowledge, and 
adopt the “Tra ceJer of the Grecian sage as a maxim of divine 
original. We regard it as one of those records of natural truth 
transcribed from the broad page of creation into the word of God, 
which make his word and works coincident, and together form a 
strong argument for the Divine origin of Scripture, that this maxim 
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is inculcated by the precepts of the Bible. But while the pagan 
teacher could recommend the study of ourselves as useful only in 
reference to the business of this life,—to the purposes of avarice 
and ambition, the inspired teacher enforces it as aiding us through 
time, in the great work of preparing for eternity. And as far as 
Christian hopes are higher than those of the heathen, or the reali- 
ties of an eternal state exceed the trifling affairs of time,—so far 
is the value of this species of knowledge above the estimation of 
pagan antiquity. 

We shall be pardoned for devoting our attention, and calling that 
of our readers, to the peculiar importance and benefit of this duty, 
as one of Divine command. And, first, as regards the stnner. It 
is manifest that conversion can never take place, while he remains 
indifferent to, or ignorant of, his own character and prospects for 
eternity. You must light up within him the blaze of self-knowledge, 
before you can warm him into the moral energy of fear or of love. 
He must see his own state,—his pollution, his helplessness, his en- 
mity to God, his exposure to deserved wrath,—before he is peni- 
tent, or humbled, or so much as inquiring. What an illustration of 
the truth of this doctrine is the fact, that the sinner in his practice 
acknowledges it to be so; that he turns away from the disagreea- 
ble picture which conscience presents of himself; that he shuts up 
his bosom from the light of truth, and acquires great dexterity in 
avoiding a personal application of it, by looking, not at his own 
case, but at that of others. 

He who looks down into the secret recesses of his soul, dimly 
guided at first by the light of God’s word, and discovers their hate- 
ful tenants and fearful corruptions, their host of foul passions and 
their accumulated guilt ;—while, as he examines more closely, and 
the blaze of Divine truth illuminates them more strongly, the hor- 
rid throng seems to multiply and increase in hideousness, and their 
abode becomes more and more polluted; he will perceive his 
guilt in all its blackness, the imminence of his danger, and the ne- 
cessity of escape from the wrath to come ; he will realize the just- 
ness of God’s anger, and the infinite loveliness of that scheme of 
salvation through which he can inherit eternal blessedness. ‘Thus, 
from the study of himself by the haut of inspiration, the sinner will 
be humbled, that he may be exalted ; and he will rise at length to 
a delightful contemplation of God, and to all spiritual knowledge in 
Christ Jesus. 

The importance of this exercise to the Christian is sufli- 
ciently manifest from the fact, that it forms the burden of a 
Divine command. His reliance on God is such, that whatever be 
His commandments, obedience is rendered with perfect confidence 
in the wisdom and goodness of the Lawgiver. And this is the 
grand secret of the Christian’s happiness,—that under all cireum- 
stances, of sorrow and labor, of trial and peril, he looks up with 
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unshaken reliance to the kindness of his Father in heaven. The 
apostolic injunction, therefore, ‘‘ examine yourselves whether ye be 
in the faith; prove your own selves,” is enough to send the follow- 
er of Christ to his closet, and to the study of his heart, as a positive 
duty. 

The advantages which stand connected with the pe rformance of 
this duty are numerous and important. A moment's reflection will 
show that our spiritual peace and joy, our growth in grace, and the 
elevation of the Christian character, flow out as natural streams 
from the fountain of self-knowledge. 

Our joy and peace in believing can never be full, until we have 
satisfactorily settled the great question whether we be the children 
of God. While ignorant of our own character we cannot feel, and 
while doubtful of it we can but partially feel, the delightful emo- 
tions of ransomed sinners. In the first case, we are in perfect 
darkness ; in the second, we have but broken intervals of light and 
shadow, day and night. If professing Christians complain of splr- 
itual gloom, of their ‘* dark days,” it is certain that they have neg- 
lected to study themselves,—to measure themselves by the standard 
of God’s word, and to know how far, and where, and when, they 
come short of the example set before them in Christ. They have 
turned away from the vision of their own weakness, their need of 
Divine aid, and from the richness of God’s love and mercy, and 
have forgotten to depend on him, and look up to him, and of course 
they complain of the hidings of his face. If they desire to meet 
God and to enjoy his smiles, let them first know and humble them- 
selves. ‘To this man will I look, even to him that is poor, and of 
a contrite spirit, and trembleth at my word.” 

The cunning devices of the adversary of souls render necessary 
the most keen and faithful scrutiny of our own characters. He at- 
tacks us, not alone in the shape of a palpable tempter to evil, 
ducing by pride, or sloth, or fear, from Christian constancy ; ee 
he sie comes in the guise of angel ministe rs, € exhibiting in us the 
semblance of grace and holiness where there is not the substance, 
and collecting so many artful counterfeits of Christian character, 
that nothing but vigilant and heaven-guided watchfulness can save 
us from deception. While, therefore, the professor of the religion 
of Christ is ever praying to be delivered from temptation, he must 
resist all the wiles of the devil, scrutinizing even the fruit of the tree 
of life before he eats of it. It is lamentably true that almost every 
trait of the true believer has such a counterfeit, that even the hon- 
est inquirer, if he be not watchful, is liable to be deceived : so that 
while the disciple of Christ is tried by the hatred of the world, the 
persecution of enemies, and open temptations, be fore which, did not 
God aid him, he must fall,—he is also exposed to the false reports 
of his own judgement, blinded as it is by evil passions, and to the 
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attack of secret foes who come up against him, like Judas with his 
kiss, in the guise of friends. 

Growth in grace depends greatly on the discharge of the duty 
under consideration. It is obvious that, until we understand our 
relation to God and our religious state, we cannot, “ forgetting 
those things that are behind, reach forth to those which are be- 
fore.” If we know not what path we are in, we cannot march 
boldly and rapidly onward. We must know where we are, and 
be sure of our direction, before we can expect to advance. 

That growth in grace results from self-examination will appear 
from a consideration of some of the peculiar graces of the Chris- 
tian. The school of humility is to be found in a man’s own heart. 
Let him go there aud behold his true character,—the sordidness of 
his principles, and the waywardness of his practice; let him see 
how he comes short in all things, how necessary the Holy Spirit is 
to prevent him from stumbling, and how unmerited is this precious 
gift, and we shall find him bowing at the feet of the Saviour, ‘ with 
his hand upon his lips, and his lips in the dust.-—And love to God 
will spring up from this study of ourselves, more certainly than 
from any other cause. For how much soever the exhibitions 
of God’s kindness in the works of nature, and in the provision 
made for the happiness of his creatures in general, may affect us 
with gratitude and love, we never feel so deeply these emotions, as 
when we behold our own misery prevented, our sins forgiven, our 
weaknesses supplied, and the Saviour coming over the high moun- 
tains and crossing the deep gulf of our offences with messages of 
life and mercy for us. Oh, if ever the ransomed soul anticipates 
on earth that warmth of affection which glows in heaven, it is when, 
after viewing his own blackness of guilt, his just exposure to fiery 
indignation, and his own impotence, he beholds Christ as his 
commissioned Deliverer, all holy, and merciful, and powerful 
to save !—Faith, too, will ever be proportioned to the knowledge 
which the believer has of his own true character,—to the degree in 
which he feels his guilt and ruin, and his need of the interposition 
of an almighty Saviour. It is under impressions such as these that 
he clings to Christ, and nothing can separate him from his love. 

Indeed, a general elevation of Christian character must inevita- 
bly result from a proper performance of the duty in question. We 
say inevitably, because we believe that just as surely as God has 
bound together any cause and effect, so surely has he connected 
these. 

Never does the individual Christian rise so rapidly towards the 
* stature of a perfect man in Christ Jesus,” as when he exercises 
himself by looking into his own heart and surveying and guaging it 
by the standard of his master. And as the members of the spirit- 
ual body rise nearer and nearer to the image of Jesus, elevating 
themselves by the assistance of God’s Spirit, and others around 
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them by their example, the whole church collectively is exalted and 
perfected. While, therefore, we attend to the duty of self-examina- 
tion from a desire of our individual improvement and happiness, 
we ought also to remember that we are acting as inhabitants of 
* that city set on a hill” whose light is to the glory of God and the 
illumination of the world, and that every improvement made in our- 
selves is an ornament to the whole church,—every advancement 
on our part helps forward the whole body of the professed follow- 
ers of our Lord and Master. 

Correct self-examination cannot but be productive of good. 
But there is danger of using a wrong standard of comparison, or an 
imperfect measure, in the performance of this duty. The true 
standard is contained in the Bible, Jesus Christ himself being our 
greatexample. We surely and fatally err, when we compare our- 
selves with other men, and take them as our example. The high 
calling of God is in Christ Jesus; and there is no other name or 
pattern under heaven, by which we can be saved. All men have 
gone out of the way; all come short; and if we look no higher 
than the imperfect and sinful creatures of the world, we shall never 
rise above the world. 

There is danger of another kind from this comparison with oth- 
ers. The temperaments, dispositions, and circumstances of men 
are so various and dissimilar, and operate so strongly upon their 
religious characters, that it would nct be safe for one to rely on the 
practice or opinions of another, unless he were sure (which he can 
never be) that all the influences by which they both are affected, 
are identical. We take an illustration from the work before us. 


“ They whose dispositions and conduct from their early youth have been 
mild and irreproachable, and who have been accustomed to observe all the du- 
ties of religion before they were made the subjects of grace, are often distract- 
ed because they cannot trace in themselves a change so great and remarkable, 
as they conclude they might do, were they truly the children of God. And on 
the other hand, they whose tempers and practice have been most offensive and 
hurtful till they had arrived to maturity, after they are renewed by the Spirit 
of God, are often greatly troubled that the change is not complete, and view 
the remainders of their former character as incompatible with a gracious state.” 
pp. 46, 47. 


Here are two different cases, in both which the Christian is rep- 
resented as throwing away his comfort in religion, because in the 
examination of himself he uses a wrong standard of comparison, and 
is guided by something else than Scripture light. If men will thus 
burthen themselves with an earthly incumbrance, they must be con- 
tent to ‘fly low.’ If they will fetter themselves with fleshly chains, 
they must remain forever in their earthly prison house. 

There is also danger that Christians will measure themselves by 
the opinion entertained of them by those around them, and rest sat- 
isfied with the praise of men. But while our religion is primarily 
a religion of the inner man; while the eye of God alone reaches 
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to our most secret thoughts, and searches our hearts; this errone- 
ous principle of self-examination will destroy those who adopt it. 
The maxim which the Latin poet in flattery applied to his friend, 
‘ Tu recte vivis, si curas esse quod audis,” is fatal to the spirit of 
Christianity : for no human admeasurement can reach the springs 
of action within us—no human opinion concerning us can be trust- 
ed ; and if we live according to the praise of those who best know 
us and love us, we shall be ‘ blind led by the blind.’ 

Having thus expressed our sentiments as to the importance and 
advantages of self-examination, which is the subject of the work 
before us, we will conclude by noticing the work itself. Its gene- 
ral spirit is that of deep, humble, sincere piety. It contains the 
effusiors of a soul warm with the love of God and man, and is writ- 
ten in a simple and easy manner, so that the important truths which 
it embodies will go home to all hearts with the strongest probability 
of producing their appropriate effects. Mr. Barr, the author, and 
James, who is one of fellow-soul, have richly merited public and 
private gratitude for the efforts they have made to assist their fel- 
low Christians along the path of duty; and many a heart bas ren- 
dered thanks to ‘the Father of lights, from whom cometh down 
every good and every perfect gift,’ for the aid which it has received 
through the instrumentality of these men. 

We may add, that the work before us is neatly executed, and is 
of a size and price which place it within the reach of every pro- 
fessing Christian. 





A Sermon on tHe Deatnu or Jeremian Evarts, Esq., Cor- 
responding Secretary of the 4. B. C. F. M., delivered in An- 
dover, July 31, 1831, by appointment of the Prudential Com- 
mittee. By Leonarp Woops, D. D., Professor of Christian 
Theology in the Theol. Sem. Andover. Andover: Flagg & 
Gould. pp. 27. 


A Trisute To THE Memory OF THE LATE JEREMIAH Evarrts, 
Esq., Secretary of the A. B. C. EF’. M., delivered and published 
at the Request of the Executive Committee of the Auxiliary 
Foreign Missionary Society of New York and Brooklyn. By 
Garpiner Serine, D. D. Pastor of the Brick Presbyterian 
Church in the city of New York. New York: Sleight & Rob- 
inson. pp. 32. 


Sxetcu or THE Lire anp Caaracter or Jeremian Evarts, 
Esq., late Corresponding Secretary of the A. B. C. F. M. 
Published in the Missionary Herald. 


Various thoughts and emotions naturally arise in the mind on 
the decease of a great and good man. One of the first is, that of 
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public and private Joss. And this is a source of pain and grief 
which a consideration of the virtues and usefulness of the departed 
tends not to alleviate, but to heighten. For the greater the excel- 
lence of his character, and the worth of his example, and the ex- 
tent of his labors and influence in the cause of Christ, the greater 
the loss,—and the more difficult for survivors to ‘make up the 
hedge, and stand in the gap.’ How great the loss to the waning 
kingdom of Judah, when good Josiah died; and to the infant 
eburch at Jerusalem, when James the brother of John, was slain 
with the sword ; and to the reformation in England, when Edward 
the sixth was taken away ; and to the cause of modern Missions, 
when Martyn, and Hall, and Newell, fell upon the high places of 
the field. The loss to the world was not the less, because these 
were eminently good and useful men, but the greater : and to dwell 
upon their various excellencies, however comforting in some points 
of view, could only aggravate the sense of loss. 

But when a great and good man dies, we quickly turn from a 
consideration of the world’s loss, to that of his unspeakable and 
eternal gain. We love to follow him to that state on which he has 
entered, to see him welcomed to the company of ransomed spirits, 
and to conteinplate the fulness and completeness of his joy. He is 
exalted now above all uncertainty, and suspense, and conflict, and 
trial—his sorrows and cares are ended, his tears are wiped away, 
he rests from his labors, and his works do follow him. Who can 
wish him back, to bear again the load of life, and to endure its 
pains? What friend, however oppressed with the sense of loss, can 
desire him to lay aside bis harp and his crown, and return to the 
labors and sorrows of earth? 

The death of no individual in this religious community has ever, 
perhaps, been more extensively deplored, than that of the late Jere- 
miah Evarts. For in addition to the excellence of his character 
and his private worth, his very calling, and the ability and success 
with which he labored in it, seemed to unite and endear him to the 
American churches, and to the friends of Missions in every part of 
the earth. All confided in him, all felt an interest in him, regard- 
ing him as identified in the same great enterprise with tliemselves ; 
and when he was removed, all seemed to mourn and lament to- 
gether. Yet in the midst of their mourning there was. joy ;—for 
the holy and useful life of their deceased friend, and his triumphant 
departure, gave united assurance, that heaven had gained what 
they had lost, and forbade them to indulge their tears. 

Aside from the general interest of the subject, there are peculiar 
reasons why we should preserve on our pages some memorial of 
the life of Mr. Evarts. For ten years, he was assiduously engag- 
ed in an employment like our own, and did more, as an Editor, to 
expose and refute disguised heresy, and arouse the American 
churches to a sense of their dangers and their responsibilities, than 
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any individual now living. Besides, he was among the original 


‘ projectors, and from the first, one of the Trustees and Conductors 


of the Spirit of the Pilgrims. He felt a deep interest in the under- 
taking and success of this work, aiding it by his counsels, and en- 
riching its pages by his contributions, and we feel bound, from per- 
sonal as well as public considerations, to diffuse and perpetuate, so 
far as we are able, some account of his life and labors. In doing 
this, we shall freely avail ourselves, as occasion may require, of the 
thoughts and the language of others, particularly of the writer of the 
very able article in the Missionary Herald. 


“Mr. Evarts entered upon his career at a most eventful period of the world— 
a period about to be distinguished by changes in this land, and other lands, in 
the civil and ecclesiastical affairs of men, and especially in the great movements 
of Christian benevolence, which eminently indicated that the Redeeming God 
and Saviour, by a series of dispensations, alternated by success and disaster, 
confidence and alarm, hope and fear, was about to gather together the nations 
of the earth, and the kingdoms of the nations, to the last moral conflict which 
should agonize this guilty, suffering world. Think of the events that have tak- 
en place on the earth within the last fifly years. The youth and manhood of 
Mr. Evarts have occupied nearly the whole of this wenderful period. Just as 
this new and splendid era was about to be introduced, he was cradled on yonder 
mountains. The first missionary society was established; the first revival of 
religion, in a series thus far unbroken, commenced ; and the first memorable 
calamity began to fall on the nations which had given their power and strength 
to the Beast ; while he was a youth, and preparing for the part he was about to 
act inthese moral revolutions. He entered on active life at a period when he 
was called extensively to influence the opinions of men, and to exert an agency 
in originating and carrying forward designs that were to elevate the character 
of the church, and fill the earth with the knowledge of the glory of the Lord as 
the waters cover the sea. Whoever hereafter writes his history, will find it in 
those developments of light and love which illumine the history of the Ameri- 
can churches within the last thirty years.” 


Mr. Evarts was born at Sunderland, in the state of Vermont, on 
the 3d of February, 1781. When about ten years old, he remov- 
ed with his father to Georgia, in the northern part of the same state, 
where his father was one of the first settlers. Five years after this, 
he was sent to a school in Burlington, at which place, and in Geor- 
gia, he pursued his studies without much interruption for nearly 
two years. In January, 1798, he went to East Guilford, in the 
state of Connecticut, and was under the tuition of the late Rey. 
Dr. Elliot of that place until the October following, when he enter- 
ed Yale College, being at that time in his eighteenth year. While 
a member of College, he applied himself to his various studies with 
great diligence, and gave much promise of his future eminence as a 
writer, by the facility and correctness with which he communicated 
his thoughts. He spent four years in college, and graduated in 
September, 1802. 

During his senior year, in the winter of 1801-2, there was a re- 
markable outpouring of the Divine Spirit upon the college, and 
many became hopefully the subjects of grace. In the number of 
these was young Evarts ; and what an importance does an instance 
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like this stamp upon such visits of mercy, especially when bestow- 
ed upon the colleges of our country? Had none but this young 
man been converted in this revival, when and where would its sav- 
ing consequences cease? Who now would be able to estimate its 
widening, lengthening, glorious results?—Mr. Evarts connected 
himself with the college church in April, 1802; and at the time of 
leaving college, united with those of his classmates who were pro- 
fessors of religion in a mutual covenant, a copy of which has been 
found among his papers, to promote, by prayer, correspondence, 
and counsel, the spiritual welfare of each other. 

In April, 1803, Mr. Evarts took charge of an academy in the 
town of Peacham, in his native state, in which employment he con- 
tinued about a year. He then returned to New Haven, and en- 
tered himself as a student at law in the office of the late Judge 
Chauncy. In the summer of 1806, he was admitted to the bar, 
and commenced the practice of his profession in New Haven. In 
May, 1810, he received an invitation to take the editorial charge of 
the Panoplist, and removed to Charlestown, Mass., with a view to 
enter on his new employment. 


‘‘ Few men have possessed a greater assemblage of qualities essential to con- 
stitute a good editor, than did Mr. Evarts. His mind was naturally vigorous 
and active, trained by severe discipline, furnished with extensive knowledge on 
@ great variety of subjects, and entirely at his command. He possessed great 
critical acumen, and was abie to search out and expose the most intricate and 
plausible sophistry. His power of discrimination and analysis, and his ability 
to examine a subject till he knew that he had seen the whole of it, and to arrive 
at conclusions in which himself and the public might confide, were remarkable. 
He was an example of accuracy, industry, and patience in research. While he 
possessed a moral courage which enabled him to stand undaunted before any 
opposition, he was adorned with uncommon candor in controversy, and meek- 
ness and self-command under reproaches. His integrity and benevolence, and 
his feeling of responsibility for the manner in which he exerted his influence, 
and his high estimate of the power and importance of the press, effectually se- 
cured him against rashness, and directed his labors toward the public good. 
His high standard of religicus fecling and action, and especially his enterprise 
and zeal in behalf of religious and charitable institutions, were just what was 
needed at that time, in one who was undertaking to correct and guide public 
sentiment. With these qualifications, and with a fondness for writing, which 
rendered it his pastime, he commenced his labors as editor.” 


Under the direction of Mr. Evarts, the Panoplist immediately 
rose in character; its circulation was extended ; and it received 
for a time the almost undivided support and confidence of evan- 
gelical Christians throughout the country. It exerted an impor- 
tant agency, in stemming the tide of error, and in restoring an en- 
lightened, scriptural and active piety to many of the declining 
churches of New England. It showed what the influence of such 
a publication may be, when in the hands of an able and judicious 
editor, who seeks to know, not what public sentiment is, but what 
it should be; not what will humor it, but what will rectify it; and 
whose aim is, not to gain popularity and patronage, but to do good. 
The benefits resulting from this publication not only extend to our 
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own times, but will go down to future and distant generations. If 
any good is to be derived from the Theological Seminary ia Ando- 
ver; if true religion is promoted by the establishment of evangeli- 
cal churches in Boston and the vicinity; if the doctrines of the 
Reformation, as preached in these churches, are to be approved ; 
if the effusions of God’s Spirit in revivals of religion are to be de- 
sired ; if the education of hundreds and thousands of ministers un- 
der the fostering care of charitable institutions is to bring down 
countless blessings upon our land ; if the sending of the gospel to 
the heathen is a good work, upon which the blessing of God may be 
expected ; in fine, if the whole system of religious instruction and 
charitable exertion, as sustained by evangelical Christians, is a 
blessing to mankind ;—then must the Panoplist be allowed to have 
discharged an important service, as it protnoted and defended all 
the measures which led to these results, and was the organ of many 
original suggestions respecting them. 

While Mr. Evarts was engaged, as here pointed out, in endeav- 
oring to raise the tone of piety in the churches, and to excite them 
to new and increased exertions in the cause of Christ, he did not 
urge a labor upon others in which he was not willing himself to 
bear apart. He engaged personally, zealously, and perseveringly 
in various benevolent efforts, at a time when these efforts were 
comparatively new, and were regarded by many in the light of 
experiment. 


“He was a member and clerk of the original committee, appointed in 1812 by 
the General Association of Massachusetts, to correspond with other ecclesias- 
tical bodies, collect facts, and devise plans for arresting the progress of intem- 
perance. The report of that committee, made the following year, containing 
most striking details respecting the quantity of intoxicating liquors consumed, 
and the ravages of intemperance, bears evident marks of coming from his hand. 
This led to the formation of the Massachusetts Society for the Suppression of 
Intemperance, of which he was an original member, and he took a laborious part 
on the first committee for managing its concerns.” 

“ He was active in the organization of the Massachusetts Bible Society, and 
of the Auxiliary of Middlesex County. He was also one of the first managers 
of the American Bible Society, and ever remained deeply interested in its ob- 
= In the Massachusetts iesienaty Society, though organized some years 

efore he entered on active life, he felt a deep interest. and was for many years 
its treasurer, and one of its trustees. He wus appointed one of the committee 
of supplies of the Connecticut kducation Society, formed in 1815. Of the 
American Education Society he was an early ard active friend and one of the 
vice presidents. He was among the founders of the Connecticut Tract Socie- 
ty, and wrote three or four of its publications. The New England and Ameri- 
can Tract Societies, the societies for the benefit of seamen, for home missivns, 
and for the establishment of Sabbath Schools, all received his cordial approba- 
tion and liberal support. The conductors of them all regarded him as their 
common and impartial friend, of whose wisdom and experience they could avail 
themselves in every emergency. He early felt a special interest in measures 
for preserving the Sabbath from desecration, and on the organization of the 
General Union for promoting the better observanve of that day, he took part in 
maturing its plan, and did much to aid that institution.” 


* At a meeting of gentlemen in Boston, Jan. 10, 1826, Mr. Evarts introduced resolutions 
which led to the formation of the American Temperance Society. See Fourth Report of 
the A. T. S. p. 11. 
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Mr. Evarts became officially connected with the American 
Board of Commissioners for Foreign Missions in 1812, two years 
after the organization of that venerable body. From this time, he 
was actively concerned in all the plans and labors of the Board, 
both for obtaining the necessary funds, and for enlarging and giv- 
ing vigor to its operations. As this great work increased upon him, 
and occupied more and more of his time and thoughts, he found 
himself unable to continue his usual editorial labors, and at the close 
of the year 1820, the publication of the Panoplist was suspended. 
The Missionary Herald, which for several years had been issued 
in connexion with the Panoplist, now took its place, and was con- 
ducted for a time entirely by Mr. Evarts. 

In the office of Corresponding Secretary of the Board, Mr. 
Evarts found scope for all his wisdom, enterprize, and industry, 
and for all his various abilities and acquirements. 'This was the 
station for which Divine Providence raised him up, and to which 
the peculiar structure of his mind was every way suited. He en- 
tered upon it and labored in it, not from a sense of duty merely, 
but because it was his loved, his chosen employment. He studied 
it as a profession, and devoted to it the remaining energies of his 
life.*—On this subject we quote the language of Dr. Woods, who 
was long associated with him as a member of the Board and of the 
Prudential Committee. 


“ After Mr. Evarts entered on the station assigned him, he consecrated his 
time and influence to the cause of Missions among the heathen. This was his 
object. Towards this his thoughts, his studies, his exertions directly tended. 
I need not tell you how much it would have detracted from his usefulness, had 
he connected other things with this, as favorite objects of pursuit; had he, for 
example, indulged a literary ambition, a taste for the fine arts, or a fondness for 
wealth. But he had chosen his object ; and, in point of excellence, the world 
had notliing that could be compared with it. To this he devoted his life. Not 
that he disregarded any private obligations ;—not that he undervalued any oth- 
er object of Christian benevolence or patriotism, or lost his love for literature 
and science, or for any thing which could adorn the mind, or promote the com- 
fort of society. But to whatever other objects he occasionally turned his atten- 
tion, he never lost sight of the cause of Missions. To this he devoted his first 
thoughts, his warmest affections, and his best labors. He acted on the princi- 
ple, that if a man would accomplish the highest degree of good, he must have 
only one great object, and must pursue that object with steady resolution, and 
zeal, and perseverance. The object to which he thus devoted himself, and the 
efforts which he made, were of such a nature as to be followed by durable ef- 
fects,—by a continuity of good.—It was the appointment of Christ, that his 

ostles should bear much fruit, and that their fruit should remain. What they 
did, produced permanent effects ;—it conduced to a good which was sprritual 
and everlasting. Our beloved Secretary labored for the same object. He was 
of one heart with the apostles, who labored to save those that were lost. His 
efforts, like theirs, were upon a largo scale. Had he promoted the salvation of 


* The following is part of a Record made by the A. B. C. F. M. at their late meeting, 
to express their sense of the character and services of Mr. Evarts. “ This excellent man 
had, for a number of years, devoted all the powers of his strong, sagacious, and sanctified 
mind, to the cause of inissions among the heathen, with a degree of judgement, zeal, dis- 
interestedness, and indefatigable diligence and perseverance, which has, probably, never 
been exceeded by any one occupying a similar station, and which commanded the uni- 
= confidence of the friends of missions to whom he was known, in every part of the 
wi . 
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a single individual, he would have done a great and good work. But his efforts 
were directed to the highest good of communities and nations ; to the salvation 
of the world. And if respect is had to the wisdom of the measures which were 
adopted, and which were all calculated for permanent effect ;— if respect is had 
to the fact, that the extensive and systematic operations, in which he was so 
intensely engaged, and which have already been attended with such animating 
success, are to lead on to other measures, far more extensive, and far more suc- 
cessful—that the missionary zeal, which he helped to kindle up in the church, 
is to burn with a still purer and brighter flame ; and if respect is had to the un- 
questionable fact, that his labors were, by the gracious appointments of heaven, 
closely counected with the ultimate overthrow of idolatry, and the establish- 
ment of Christ's kingdom in pagan lands ; the good resulting from his agency 
will appear too great for human language to describe, or an angel's mind to 
comprehend. 

In pursuing the object which was so dear to his heart, he was particularly 
aware, that he needed the cordial assistance of fellow Christians around him, 
and of the community at large. The influence of a man in any station, espe- 
cially in one that is public and very difficult, may be increased in a degree 
above computation by being skilfully united with the influence of others. Mr. 
Evarts successfully availed himself of this important principle ; and he always 
did it with evident satisfaction. Who was ever more unassuming ; or mure 
free from that self-sufficiency and folly, which makes a man reluctant to ac- 
knowledge himself indebted in any way to the judgement and foresight of oth- 
ers? Who ever came nearer to a full compliance with the direction of the 
apostle, that, in lowliness of mind, each should esteem others better than him- 
self? His truly modest and humble disposition, joined with his deep solicitude 
that every thing should be done in the best manner, rendered him very desirous 
of counsel and aid from his brethren, and heartily willing to own himself under 
obligation to them, even where it was evident that he was the man who pos- 
sessed the best information and the highest degree of wisdom, in regard to the 
subject under consideration.” 


Mr. Evarts was an ardent lover of his country. He was, in the 
highest and best sense of the term, a patriot. But his was patriot- 
ism on strictly Christian principles. His inquiry was not, how this 
party or that might acquire or retain the ascendancy ; or how this 
or that sectional interest might be promoted; or merely how the 
nation at large might be enriched, or rise to power and dignity 
among other nations ;—but how this might become a nation of boly 
men, fearing God, keeping his commandments, and enjoying his 
favor. It was in no small degree from love of country, that he took 
so lively an interest in all measures to promote the sanctification of 
the Sabbath. The profanation of the Sabbhth he regarded as a 
great national sin, ruinous to the moral principle and virtue of the 
community, drawing after it national judgements, and threatening 
the subversion of our free institutions. Indeed, Mr. Evarts was 
the friend and promoter of all those means now in operation, tend- 
ing to enlighten and correct public opinion, and to purify and ele- 
vate the character of this nation. 

“ But all these, he was fully aware, would not accomplish the object unless 
rendered efficacious by the Spirit of God. Genuine revivals of religion, there- 
fore, more numerous and powerful than any thing hitherto experienced, result- 
ing in the conversion of men from sin to holiness, and in increasing the num- 
bers, the piety, and the zeal of the disciples of Christ, he regarded as the ulti- 
mate hope of the country. His anxious desire for their prevalence and purity 


was conspicuous in his daily prayers and conversation ; and accounts of them 
were received by him with unspeakable joy and thankfulness. This was not 
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because such revivals strengthened a religious sect, nor merely because they 
were connected with the final salvation of numerous individuals ; but also be- 
cause of their influence on the character and destiny of this nation. ‘In the 
body of religious men in the community, not as organized into a political party, 
or as exerting any authority over the consciences and conduct of men, but asa 
fountain of moral influence, he suj.posed the health and safety of the nation to 
consist ; and just in proportion to the amount of vital, operative piety existing 
in the community, did he suppose the prospect would be fair for continued na- 
tional freedom and happiness.” 


The views of Mr. Evarts respecting the future growth and influ- 
ence of this nation, the dangers to which it is exposed, the means 
of its preservation, the exalted destiny to which he would have it 
aspire, and the solemn responsibility resting on the individuals that 
compose it, may be learned from the eloquent conclusion of the 
Report of the American Board of Commissioners for 1830. He 
here makes three suppositions ‘in regard to the character of the 
people of North America, who will speak the English language, 
when the whole continent shall be full of inhabitants. The first is, 
that the proportion then existing between morality and vice, truth 
and error, honesty and crime, religion and impiety, will be the 
same, or nearly the same, as at present ;—the second, that infidel- 
ity and wickedness will prevail, while the friends of God are re- 
duced to a very small number, and driven into obscurity ;—and the 
third, that religion will pervade the land, in the length and the 
breadth of it, till opposition shall have ceased, and the whole vast 
community shall wear the aspect, and exemplify the reality, of a 
nation, or rather a cluster of nations, consecrated to God.” We 
have not time to follow him in his examination of these several 
suppositions. Suffice it to say, that he considers the first as the 
least probable,—and the momentous question whether the second 
or the third is to be realized as depending very materially, under 
God, on professing Christians of the present generation. If they 
do their duty and receive a blessing, and if, after two or three gen- 
erations, the religion of the gospel shall pervade the land,— 


“Then will be a day of glory, such asthe world has never yet witnessed. 
As the sun rises, on a Sabbath morning, and travels westward from Newfound- 
land to the Oregon, he will behold the countless millions assembling, as if by a 
common impulse, in the temples with which every valley, mountain, and plain 
will be adorned. The morning psalm and evening anthem will commence with 
the multitudes on the Atlantic coast, be sustained by the loud chorus of ten 
thousand times ten thousand in the valley of the Mississippi, and prolonged by 
the thousands of thousands on the shores of the Pacific. Throughout this wide 
expanse, not a dissonant voice will be heard. If, unhappily, there should be 
here and there an individual, whose heart is not in unison with this divine em- 
ployment, he will choose to be silent. Then the tabernacle of God will be with 
men. Then will it be seen and known to the universe, what the religion of the 
Bible can do, even on this side the grave, for a penitent, restored, and rejoicing 
world.” 


The subject to which Mr. Evarts directed more of his thoughts 
and labors than to any other, durivg the last two years of his life, 
wasthe rights of the Indians. He knew that these Indians had a 
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natural right to their lands, which they had never forfeited or relin- 
quished. He knew that our government had recognized that right, 
and had promised in the most explicit terms to protect them in it. 
He knew that the Indians were devotedly attached to their country, 
and that nothing but force or oppression could induce them to 
leave it. He knew that the acquisition of their lands, to a nation 
Sap era a territory so vast as ours, was not worth a thought. 

le fully believed that a removal of the Indians would be fraught 
with the most disastrous consequences to them. ‘To think, then, 
that this free, powerful, enlightened, and professedly Christian na- 
tion should, in face of the world, be guilty of such perfidy and in- 
justice, as to wrest from a few weak and dependent Indians the 
pittance of land left to them, to which they had the double title of 
inheritance and guarantee, filled him with inexpressible shame and 
indignation, and with painful forebodings of the righteous judge- 
ments of heaven. Mr. Evarts is well known as the author of the 
essays first published in the National Intelligencer, during the sum- 
mer and autumn of 1829, under the signature of William Penn, in 
which all the various questions connected with Indian rights are 
considered and discussed with singular ability and candor. These 
essays were copied into at least forty other newspapers, and were 
doubtless read by more than half a million of our countrymen. He 
also wrote and published many other pieces on the same subject, 
corresponded with gentlemen in all parts of the country, and ex- 
erted much influence in causing petitions to be forwarded to con- 
gress. When the bill to effect the removal of the Indians passed 
the House of Representatives, Mr. Evarts was present, and re- 
marked to a member of congress who sat near him, “ My comfort 
is, that God governs the world; and my hope is, that when the 
people of the United States come to understand the subject, there 
will a redeeming spirit arise: for I will not believe that the nation 
is yet lost to truth and honor.” 

In delineating the character of Mr. Evarts, time would fail us to 
speak of his enterprise, his energy, his public spirit, his habitual 
calinness and cheerfulness, his expansive benevolence, and his un- 
tiring industry. He was one of the very few men who will labor 
as strenuously and perseveringly for the public, as for themselves, 
and who, in all the associations with which they are connected, are 
willing that the burthen of labor should be thrown on them.—Mr. 
Evarts was scrupulously an honest man. He regarded with pecu- 
liar abhorrence all injustice, meanness, artifice, and intrigue. His 
very name was associated in the public mind with a feeling of safe- 
ty in regard to any interests which might be committed to his care. 
—Nearly all who have spoken of him since his death have made 
mention of his boldness. 


‘¢ He possessed,” says Dr. Spring, ‘‘ a bold and undaunted decision of charat- 
ter. He was often placed in situations which gave’ him’a noble opportunity of 
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exercising this spirit, and he did it. Neither flatteries nor frowns could move 


“‘ Where’er he went, 
This lesson still he taught, to fear no ill 
But sin, no being but Almighty God.” 


It was not an assumed and fictitious independence that he possessed ; it was not 
founded in caprice and passion ; nor put on for the sake of differing from oth- 
ers ; but it grew out of a deliberate, steadfast regard to God and duty; and to 
these he adhered, whatever might be the consequences. He was as much 
above the opinions and customs of the world, as any man I ever knew. When 
once he had formed his purposes, he did not stop to ask what others might say 
and do in relation to them, but vigorously carried them into execution, and left 
observers to speculate, and opposers to complain afterward. I have known him, 
especially about the time he began the world, to suffer severely, both in his rep- 
utation and property, from his unbending rectitude. But nothing would induce 
him to make a compromise with conscience. The unexpected pressure of dif- 
ficulty may have disturbed him for a moment, but it was only to inspirit him 
with fresh resolution and fortitude. Who that intimately knew him, cannot 
look back upon a multitude of incidents in his history, in which his conduct 
seemed to say, “‘ Be bold in the service of God. It is the only thing worth be- 
ing bold for!” When his mind had once taken a strong view of the great ob- 
ject he was pursuing, it was in vain to embarrass and resist him, unless you 
meant to stimulate him to growing ardor and activity.” 


Mr. Evarts was a firm friend and supporter of evangelical truth. 
On all questions of controversy at the present day, his habit of 
thinking was at once cautious and decided, and was conformed to 
the settled orthodoxy of New England. The atonement, and the 
other doctrines connected with the plan of salvation by grace, were 
ground which he had satisfactorily examined, and on which he 
dared to stand and bear his whole weight. Says Dr. Spring, “1 
distinctly recollect to have heard him express the sentiment, some 
years since, that he wondered Dr. Priestly, and other modern Uni- 
tarians, were not ashamed of their miserable self-righteousness, 
when such men as Paul, and Edwards, and Fuller, and Martyn, 
placed their whole trust in the atoning blood of Christ.” 

The religious character of Mr. Evarts was one of remarkable 
uniformity and symmetry. His piety was not fitful, but equable 
and enduring ; not a feverish heat, but the even pulsation and glow 
of health. What others might do from sudden excitement, or the 
spur of the occasion, he did from principle,—principle which was 
strong, uniform and abiding,—which was the same, morning and 
evening, at noon and in the wakeful hours of night,—the same at 
the beginning and the end of the year,—the same in prosperity 
and in adversity. ‘The moral principle which actuated him was as 
permanent, as the faculties of the soul ;—-as permanent as that in- 
dwelling Spirit of God which caused its existence. When con- 
templating a character such as this, we feel that it is safe to com- 
mend and copy it. We are not pained at the thought, that possi- 
bly there may be somewhere a fearful drawback, and that while we 
admire one side of the picture, the other may bo sadly, irremedia- 
bly disfigured. 

But to analyze a character like that of Mr. Evarts, and view it 
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in its several parts is no easy task. We do not contemplate a well 
proportioned edifice as consisting of parts, or think of the appear- 
ance or separate effect of each stone ; but we look at it as a whole, 
and the impression made by it is that of a whole. So in regard to 
the character before us. ‘The different parts were so adjusted to 
each other, so interlocked, that the separate traits were not promi- 
nently visible, and by the casual observer might be scarcely no- 
ticed. 

But it is time that we turn from the character and labors of Mr. 
Evarts, to contemplate the closing scenes of his life.-—Debilitated 
by disease and worn down with toil, he left his family and home on 
the 15th of last February, and sailed for Havana, where he arrived 
on the 2d of March. During the passage, his mind was remarka- 
bly tranquil, though solemn. Under date of Feb. 27th, which 
was Sabbath, he wrote as follows: 


“ Daily, and many times a day, I have been disposed, I trust, to acknowledge 
the goodness of God, and to consecrate myself anew to his service. I had 
thought cf making a formal and written consecration of myself to the Lord this 
forenoon : but my mind is so weighed down by my feeble body, that I can write 
nothing, except of the simplest kind, and cannot adequately dwell upon the 
amazing theme of being a servant of God, and of having him for my portion 
forever.” 

“ Here, in this sea, I consecrate myself to God as my chief good ;—to him as 
my heavenly Father, infinitély kind and tender of his children ;—to him as my 
kind and merciful Redeemer, by whose blood and merits alone 1 do hope for 
salvation ;—1to him as the beneficent renewer and sanctifier of the saved. I 
implore the forgiveness of my numerous and aggravated transgressions ; and I 
ask that my remaining time and strength may be employed for the glory of God 
my portion, and for the good of his creatures.” 

“‘ Whether I make my grave on the land, or in the ocean, I submit cheerfully 
to Him. It will be as he pleasee ; and soit should be. 1 pray that the circum- 
stances of my death, be it sooner or later, may be favorable to religion ; that I 
may not deceive myself in the great concerns of my soul; that I may depart in 
peace, and be received, through infinite mercy, to the everlasting kingdom of 
my Lord and Saviour Jesus Christ. Amen.” 


The health of Mr. Evarts was somewhat improved, during his 
stay in the West Indies. On the 18th of April, he embarked for 
Savannah, where he arrived on the 24th, much exhausted by the 
voyage. After remaining one week, his friends most assiduously 
administering to his comfort, he left this place for Charleston on 
the 3d of May. He was cordially welcomed at the house of the 
Rev. Dr. Palmer, where every thing, which friendship or medical 
skill could suggest, was done, to restore vigor and health to his 
diseased system,—but without effect. We are now, therefore, to 
draw around this holy and devoted man, and witness his end. But 
in the eloquent language of Dr. Spring, 

“ Rush not rudely, “ just on the verge of heaven.” It is an atmosphere be- 
yond the common atmosphere of earth. There is a deep solemnity, an affilic- 
tive tenderness here: for death is cold, and inexorable; and yet there isa 
sweetness, a placidness, which seem reflected from purer skies. There is no 


alarm—no dismay—no withered hopes—no deep, impenetrable gloom. Recol- 
lection rolls not its dark waters by ; nor sin its tempest ; nor God his thunder ; 
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nor eternity its woes. And yet, the “ chamber where the good man meets his 
fate,” is a scene of conflict. The spirit struggles ; the immortal spirit struggles 
for release and victory. She would fain get near the throne. She is striving 
to break her chains, and rafige those fields of light. She is restive to be un- 
clothed and clothed upon, with her house which is from heaven.” 


On Friday, the 6th of May, four days before the decease of 
Mr. Evarts, a number of ministers, at his request, met ia his cham- 
ber, when, though exceedingly weak and prostrate, he addressed 
them, remarking that he knew his case to be exceedingly critical 
—that he found it pleasant to be in the hands of God, who would 
do all things well—that he had no painful solicitude as to the result 
of his sickness, but thought it his duty to use every means for his 
recovery. He then requested an interest in their special and unit- 
ed prayers :—Ist. That if consistent with God’s will he might re- 
cover; 2dly. ‘That he might have a sweet sense of pardoned sin 
and an unshaken confidence in the Saviour; 3dly. ‘That if God 
should spare his life, he might be wholly and entirely the Lord’s, 
consecrated to his service; and 4thly. That, if it should please 
God to remove him by this sickness, he might be able to glorify 
him on a bed of languishing, and that his precious cause might be 
promoted by his death. He then expressed a firm and abiding 
hope in the Lord Jesus, and seemed like a little child, sweetly re- 
clining on the arm of its faithful protector. By this effort he was 
so much exhausted, that, at his request, the ministers retired to 
another apartment for special prayer. 

Saturday, there was no material change in his symptoms. Suill, 
however, he was more feeble, and his pains returned with violence. 
Saturday evening, he remarked, “ ‘To-morrow is the rest of the holy 
Sabbath. I may be in eternity before it arrives. My mind is so 
weak I cannot pursue a train of thought, but I bless God it is tran- 
quil. Not my will, but thine, O God, be done.” About nine 
o’clock he breathed out a short but comprehensive prayer in inter- 
rupted and broken petitions, making at its close a full and entire 
surrender of body and soul into the Redeemer’s hands, and said, 
**O dear Saviour, if this is the last night I have to pray on earth, 
let my unworthy prayer be exchanged for praise in thy kingdom 
above. Amen, amen.” Speaking of his family, he said, I pity 
them, but God is a faithful God, he will take care of them—he will 
take care.of them—that is enough.” 

“In the morning his appearance was greatly changed, and dur- 
ing the day he was gradually sinking, yet he conversed considera- 
bly. ‘To a young professor of religion who was in attendance, he 
said, ** You have professed religion while young; so did I. I re- 
joice in it. All I have to say to you is, endeavor to aim at high 
attainments. ‘The present age demands great things of Christians. 
Be not satisfied with being half a Christian. Be entirely conse- 
erated to his service.” To several young Christians he said, “I 
feel a great interest in young Christians. [I want to exhort you to 
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help each other. Live near to God. Be bold in his service. It 
is the only thing worth being bold for. Do not be afraid. The 
Lord be with you.” 

On the morning of the 10th, when told that death appeared to 
be near, he said, ** The will of the Lord be done. Attend now to 
what I say, as to the words of a dying man.” Then naming the 
several members of his family, and other relatives, he added, “To 
all my relations and friends, grace, mercy, and peace in the Lord 
Jesus Christ, by whom ian they and I can hope to be saved.— 
And I wish in these dying words, to recognize the great Redeemer 
as the Saviour from sin and hell ; : able and willing to save all that 
come unto Ged by him. ‘To bim | commend my spirit, as to an 
all-sufficient Saviour. He is the great champion and conqueror of 
death and hell. And I recognize the great Spirit of God, as the 
renovator of God’s Elect; and herein, if I gather strength, I wish 
to recognize and acknowledge the church of God, containing all 
who have truly dedicated themselves to him in a new and ever- 
lasting covenant. And here permit me, a poor unworthy worm of 
the dust, to give thanks to many of the children of God, from whom 
I have received confidence, kindness, and favor, as a disciple of 
the Lord Jesus Christ.—And one more duty; if in any respect I 
have offended the children of God, I ask their forgiveness. If I 
have grieved them by impatience, or in any other way, I ask their 
forgiveness.” 

During the day, he had seasons of pain and very laborious 
breathing. About nine o’clock in the evening, expecting that his 
time was come, he requested to be laid in the position suitable for 
that occasion. But in about a quarter of an hour, he had a short 
return of violent pain, and when nearly exhausted, he said, “ Dear 
Jesus.” It was added— 

While on his breast I lean my head, 

And breathe my life out sweetly there. 
Immediately he burst forth with expressions of rapture which can- 
no: be described—* Praise him, praise him, praise him in a way 
which you know not of.” It was said, you will soon see Jesus, as 
he is, and you will then know how to praise him. ‘ Wonde fa, 
wonderful, wonderful glory. We cannot understand—we cannot 
comprehend—wonderful glory, I will praise him, I will praise him. 
Who are in the room?” = * Call all in—call sihereket t a great many 
come—lI wish to give directions—wonderful—glory—Jesus reigns.” 
All the members of the family were called, but before they could 
be assembled, he sank down exhausted, was scarcely spo ke again. 
He continued to breathe free from any further paroxysm of pein 
until a quarter before eleven o’clock, when he fell asleep in Jesus.* 


* His funeral service was attended the following afternoon, and addresses were deliv- 
ered by the Rev. Doctors Palmer and McDowell. On the arrival of his remains at Bos- 
-) a funeral discourse was preached (May 25th) by the Rev. Dr. Beecher, from Heb. 

1.“ And by it he, being dead, yet speaketh.’ 
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What, reader, shall we think of such an end? What conclu- 
sions shall we form in regard to this dying scene? Was Mr. Evarts, 
who had been so entirely self-possessed up to this moment, sud- 
denly delirious? Was he imposed upon by false appearances in 
his departing hour? Was that “ wonderful, wonderful, wonderful 
glory,” which now caught his eye, a mere image of the fancy, an 
overpowering illusion? No, says Dr. Woods, 

“ This was no vision of enthusiasr:—no feverish excitement of passion—no 
delirium of a heated brain. What man was ever better shielded than he, against 
all mental delusion, and all undue excitement? At that time in particular, a 
variety of circumstances which might be related, proving beyond any doubt, that 
he was perfectly rational and self-possessed. That which he experienced was 
doubtless like what apostles, and martys, and eminent saints have often experi- 
enced in a dying hour, when through the special influence of the Holy Spirit, 
they bave had clear views of the glory of their Saviour, and of their eternal in- 
heritance, and have earnestly desired to be absent from the body, and present 
with the Lord.” 

“ And what, think you, must be the enjoyment of such a Christian in heaven, 
—with a capacity so enlarged,—with the powers of reason so active,—with af- 
fections and desires so pure, and so elevated,—what must be his enjoyment in 
the presence of him whom his soul loveth, in the society of angels and saints, 
and in the society of no small number, brought to that happy world by means 
of his faithful labors! Neither eye hath seen, nor ear heard, nor can the heart 
of man conceive what such a saint enjoys, when he comes to be where Jesus is. 
Oh! what rest after years of wearisome labor, and toil, and conflict with sin! 
Oh! what quietness and ease, after so much sickness and pain! Oh! what 
blessedness, to be free forever from the feeling, and the sight of moral pollution, 
to be like the Saviour, and to see him as he is, and to drink of the river of plea- 
sure which: flows at the right hand of God! 


A variety of reflections crowd upon us in view of the scenes 
over which we have passed, but we have not time or space to en- 
large. 

We see in the case of Mr. Evarts what true religion can do for 
a man. What was there great and worthy and ennobling in 
his character, for which he would not acknowledge himself indebt- 
ed to the religion of Christ? It was this which gave him enlarge- 
ment of views and exalted aims; which furnished him with just 
principles of action, and gave them predominance over his heart. 
It was this which opened to him fields of labor, and enabled him 
to occupy them, to the glory of God, and for the salvation of men. 
It was this which sustained him under exhausting labors, comforted 
him in trials, made bim humble in prosperity, and j joyful in tribula- 
tion. It was this which provided him friends in a land of strangers, 
supported him when heart and flesh failed, gave him the victory 
over his last enemy, and cheered him with views of heavenly glory 
when in the cold embrace of death. In short, it was the religion 
of that Saviour, who ‘ having loved him while he was in the world 
loved him unto the end,’ which made Mr. Evarts what he was, 
living. and dying, and which now constitutes his high and eternal 
song in the realms of light. He came to the possession of this re- 
ligion in early life ; he exemplified and adorned it in riper years ; 
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he shared its consolations while he lived; and he has gone, we 
doubt not, to drink of that unfailing river which flows out forever 
from the throne of God and the Lamb. Would that his character 
might be studied and his example copied by thousands and ten 
thousands of our youth! Then would they know in their own ex- 
perience the reality and worth and power of the religion of Christ, 
and the blessedness which results from devotedness to his service. 
Then would streams flow out from our churches to fertilize the 
surrounding deserts, and our land would become the glory of all 
lands, the joy of the whole earth. 

The great work of missions, to which Mr. Evarts devoted the 
energies of his soul, is now committed, under God, to his survivors : 
and they are bound by every consideration to take it up, and carry 
it vigorously forward. It must not stop. Our hands must not be 
weakened, nor our hearts discouraged by the ravages of death. 
Could those who have fallen in this glorious work now address us 
from fheir heavenly place, with what emphasi is would they say, 
‘Remember the injunction of the risen Saviour ; remember the 
nations that know not God. Sectional distinctions, party interests, 
local enterprizes, wealth, fame, pleasure,—all must be forgotten 
in the great and common enterprize of converting the world. 
Tremble not for the missionary cause. God will protect it, though 
its leaders and standard bearers fall. By his power and grace it 
has been hitherto sustained, and by the same resistless energy it 
will be carried on, till the necessity for it ceases, and the uttermost 
parts of the earth are given to C hrist.’ 

“Let the friends of missions listen to this timely counsel. 
Though the earth be removed, and the mountains be carried into 
the midst of the sea, God is a refuge for us, and we need not fear. 
Evarts may be silent and forgotten in the grave ; but the Lord liv- 
eth, and blessed be our Rock, and let the God of our salvation be 
exalted. Changes in men and events there will be; but there is 
none in God. Be it ours to increase our faith, to enlarge Our 
plans of benevolence, to redouble our efforts,—for the diffusion of 
the gospel among all nations—for the destruction of every false 
system of religion—for the conversion of the world ;—and the God 
of heaven will take care of the missionary enterprize. Let not dif- 
ficulties discourage us, or reproaches provoke us, or disappointments 
depress us. ‘ Who is he that will harm you, if ye be followers of 
that which is good?” ‘ ‘They that trust in the Lord ‘shall be as Mount 
Zion, that shall not be removed, but abideth forever. Fear not 
them which kill the body, and after that have no more that they 
ean do; but fear him who, after he hath killed, hath power to cast 
into hell : yea, I say unto you, FEAR HIM.’ ” 

VOL. IV.—NO. XI. 77 
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MISCELLANEOUS. 
THE RIGHTS OF CONGREGATIONAL CHURCHES. 


In our previous volumes, we have discussed repeatedly and at length the sub- 
ject of Congregational churches, showing their distinct corporate existence, and 
their right to hold their own property, elect their pastors, and to manage in gen- 
eral their own proper concerns. That our views on this subject are not novelties, 
or the peculiarities of a party, is evident from what we have already published ; 
(See Vol. i. p. 498.) and will be further evident from the following article, which 
appeared in the Christian Register of Sept. 10th. The writer of it, whoever he 
may be, is entitled to the thanks of all the friends of Congregational churches. 


‘* What are the rights of Congregational churches? These safe- 
guards of religious liberty were erected by the fathers of New Eng- 
land. They are monuments of wisdom deserving the veneration of 
their children. In answering the proposed inquiry, two points are to 
be considered. 

“1. The origin and principles of churches bearing this name. 

“2. The practice of Congregational churches. 

“1. The origin and principles of Congregational churches. It 
is not deemed necessary to bring into view the whole history of 
churches of this denomination. It may suffice to observe, that the 
principles of these churches in distinction from others relate, not to 
doctrine, but to their order and government. Omitting what may be 
asserted respecting the founding of the first Christian churches on 
earth on the same principles which are the basis of the Congrega- 
tional churches, [ will mention only that the Independents, so called 
in England, may be considered as having revived rather than origi- 
nated the system of church government, which is the system of 
Congregational churches in this country. 

“ A Congregational church is a company of professed Christians, 
possessing the exclusive right ofself-government in mattersof religion, 
and so far independent as to be amenable to no earthly tribunal for 
the exercise of its rights and prerogatives. 

‘* Its rights are, to form its own terms of agreement; its own con- 
ditions of membership; its own constructions of doctrine; its own 
laws of discipline ; accountable only to the great Head of all Chris- 
tian churches. 

** A Congregational church has, most clearly, the exclusive right to 
determine who may be members of its own body, and to elect its own 
officers. Ifothers than those contrary to its own consent could become 
members and influence its elections, its very existence must become a 
nullity. It has the right ofelecting, not merely its own teacher of reli- 
gion, but its own pastor, its own presiding officer, its own minister of 
holy seals. The imposition of a pastor and presiding officer upon a 
church, by a body politic not acknowledging its terms of agreement, 
its obligations and the sanctity of its seais, would seem to me to bethe 
essence of tyranny. A congregation or society of Unitarians might 
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have it in their power to impose a pastor to break the bread of life and 
administer government to a Calvinistic or Baptist church, and vice 
versa. Societies who associate for the support of religious teachers 
do not consider themselves as professing to be Uhbristians. Their 
general object is, not to take upon themselves the ob/igations of 
Christians, but to be instructed upon the general subject of religion. 
They give no pledge that they ever will receive the seals of mem- 
bership in the church, or consent to its administration of discipline. 
I think no enlightened and good citizen would lift up his hand in 
the election of a teacher to be imposed on the church as its minis- 
ter of seals—to break to it the sacramental bread. It cannot be rea- 
sonably supposed, that what are called religious societies, in electing 
their teachers, consider themselves as exercising a right of member- 
ship in the church. If they supposed this, would not many persons 
of tender conscience, or influenced by sentiments of most serious re- 
gard to Christian institutions, be induced to shrink from measures 
that confound together civil and religious institutions. Parishes and 
religious societies are known to our constitution and laws as bodies 
politic under the protection of the State. If the churches be merg- 
ed in them, they either lose their ecclesiastical existence, or there is 
a complete amalgamation of church and state. Or rather, the 
church loses its existence, and the body politic assumes the keys of 
the kingdom of God and all the attributes of ecclesiastical preroga- 
tive. ‘his cannot be reconciled to the principles of religious liberty. 
Although the puritans of New England, who founded our Congrega- 
tional churches, carried their religious principles into all their institu- 
tions, it cannot be believed that they intended to blend or confound 
together parishes and churches. 

“2. In coming to a result upon this question of rights, we pro- 
ceed to consider the practice of Congregational churches. 

‘In all times, I believe, it has been the practice of these churches to 
exercise independently the right of electing their own pastors, and of 
determining their own terms of discipline and communion and mem- 
bership. On Congregational principles, and according to practice, 
every church has the right to ordain its own minister. In courtesy, 
and for the sake of promoting good fellowship, churches in the or- 
dination of ministers or pastors invite the aid of pastors and delegates 
from other churches. But ordination has ever been considered ex- 
clusively an ecclesiastical ordinance. 

** Of late, the rights of these churches have been called in question, 
and in my humble opinion seriously invaded. The error, I admit, 
may be in my own apprehension. 

“Tt is asserted to be a gross assumption for the church to claim 
the right of a negative against the election of a minister or a teacher 
of religion by the parish. Whether parishes have been in the prac- 
tice of yielding too much courtesy or liberality to the church may be 
a distinct question. Very seldom have serious difficulties arisen in 
practice, during the whole period since the establishment of the Con- 
gregational system by our Puritan ancestors. I speak of disagree- 
ment between churches and parishes connected with them. They 
have gencrally had a mutual interest, that led them to a course of con- 
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ciliation. Seldom could the church be so regardless of its own 
prosperity as not to consult the peace and welfare of the parish. In 
a few instances, churches and ecclesiastical councils have disregard- 
ed the will of parishes. ‘These instances are monitory, but surely 
cannot furnish a sufficient ptetext for annihilating or impairjng the 
rights of Christian professors. If the church has claimed the right 
to determine exclusively whom the parish shall support as a public 
teacher of religion, it is equally absurd as for the parish to claim the 
right of determining who shall break bread to the church. To contri- 
bute money to the support of a minister not of our choice surely can- 
not be a greater grievance, than to receive from him the holy seals of 
membership and communion in the church. If either the church 
or parish or society assume unjust prerogative, the practice must be 
a most fruitful source of division and contention, and of accumulated 
burthens upon both parties. 

The Congregational system of order and discipline appears to me no 
less admirably formed to secure the rights and privileges of common 
Christians, than are our political institutions to secure to the common 
citizens their rights and privileges. ‘These religious and civil insti- 
tutions were devised with great care and wisdom by our ancestors, and 
were evidently designed to aid and strengthen each other. Like con- 
centric spheres, they have generally moved harmoniously though dis- 
tinctly, and although sometimes losing the equability of their motion 
for a moment, it may probably be asserted with truth, that neither could 
have continued in existence without the other, and that no institu- 
tions of hunian device have ever so successfully secured to any people 
their rights and privileges, both civil and religious, as these have 
done. 

** But admit for a moment, that without any seal or explicit pro- 
fession, a whole parish or religious society be considered as constitu- 
ting achurch. It may be that members of parishes are sometimes 
destitute of all decency of character, and as members of parishes 
have power to give a casting vote against the dearest rights of exem- 
plary Christians. Would not Christians be compelled to shun all 
connexion with parishes on such terms? In a question of discipline, 
for instance, an accused Christian would be exposed to be judged 
and condemned by those to whom tlie laws would not allow the com- 
mon rights of suffrage, and no safeguard or protection could be found 
against such oppression. Inthe church-relation, we have a voice in 
the admission of those who may be our judges. To the church they 
would be amenable for their oppressive or abusive acts. The church 
being merged in the parish, the members would be less secure in 
their rights, than are common citizens. The laws secure to the cit- 
izen, on trial involving his property, life, or reputation, an impartial 
jury of “‘ good men and true” to render judgement. ‘The Christian, 
in his character as a Christian, would enjoy no such protection. It 
must then be the unalienable right of members of Congregational 
churches, whether in their individual or collective capacity, in re- 
gard to religious rights and privileges, to enjoy the sympathy, aid 
and protection of those to whom they are joined by acknowledged 
obligations of duty. 
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**For these reasons it is the duty of Congregational churches to 
protest with firmness against all encroachment upon their rights.”’ 


PROFESSOR LEE. 


The following letter from Rev. Samuel Lee, Professor of Arabic and Hebrew 
in the University of eciehtion. England, to Jonathan Scott, Esq. presents 
‘a very interesting account of genius and industry in humble life, struggling 
with and surmounting all external obstacles, and at length elevating their 
possessor to one of the most impoitant and conspicuous stations in the literary 
and Christian world.” We publish it, as we find it, in the last number of the 


Biblical Repository. 


** Sir, 

‘‘ In conformity to your request, I now proceed to give you a de- 
tail of my parsuits in languages, with some circumstances of my 
life connected therewith. 

The first rudiments of learning I received at a charity school, at 
Longnor, in the county of Salop, where I was born, which is a vil- 
lage situated on the Hereford road, about eight miles from Shrews- 
bury. Here I remained till I attained the age of twelve years, and 
went through the usual gradations of such institutions, without dis- 
tinguishing myself in any respect ; for as punishment is the only al- 
ternative generally held out, I, like others, thought it sufficient to 
avoid it. At the age above-mentioned, I was put out apprentice to 
a carpenter and joiner, by Robert Corbett, Esq. in which, I must 
confess, | underwent hardships seldom acquiesced in by boys of 
my age ; but as my father died when I was very young, and I knew 
it was not in the power of my mother to provide better for me, as 
she had two more to support by her own labor, I judged it best to 
submit. 

About the age of veventeen, I formed a determination to learn 
the Latin language ; to which I was instigated by the following 
circumstances. I h, id been in the habit of reading such books as 
happened to be in the house where I lodged ; but meeting with 
Latin quotations, found myself unable to comprehend them. Being 
employed about this time in the building of a Roman Catholic chap- 
el for Sir Edward Smith of Actonburnel, where I saw many Latin 
books, and frequently heard that language read, my resolution was 
confirmed. I immediately bought Ruddiman’s Latin Grammar, at 
a book-stall, and learnt it by heart throughout. I next purchased 
Corderius’ Colloquies, by Loggan, which I found a very great as- 
sistance to me, and afterwards obtained Entick’s Latin Dictionary ; 
also soon after Beza’s Testament, and Clarke’s Exercises. There 
was one circumstance, however, which, as it had some effect on 
my progress, I shall mention in this place. I one day asked one of 
the priests, who came frequently to us, to give me some information 
of which I was then in want; who replied, that ‘‘ charity began at 
home.” This was very mortifying, but it only served as a stimulus 
to my endeavors; for, from this time, I resolved, if possible, to ex- 
celeven him. ‘There was one circumstance, however, more pow- 
erful in opposing me, and that was poverty. I had, at that time, 
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but six shillings per week to subsist on, and to pay the expenses of 
washing and lodging; out of this, however, | spared something to 
gratify my desire for learning, which I did, though not without cur- 
tailing myself of proper support. My wages were, however, soon 
after raised one shilling a week, and the next year a shilling more; 
during which time I read the Latin Bible, Florus, some of Cicero’s 
Orations, Cesar’s Commentaries, Justin, Sallust, Virgil, Horace’s 
Odes, and Ovid’s Epistles. It may be asked, how I obtained these 
books? I never had all at once, but generally read one and sold 
it, the price of which, with a little added to it, enabled me to buy 
another, and this being read, was sold to procure the next. 

I was now out of my apprenticeship, and determined to learn the 
Greek. I bought therefore a Westminster Greek Grammar, and 
soon afterwards procured a Testament, which I found not very dif- 
ficult with the assistance of Schrevelius’ Lexicon. 1 bought next 
Huntingford’s Greek Exercises, which I wrote throughout, and then, 
in pursuance to the advice laid down in the Exercises, read Xeno- 
phon’s Cyropedia, and soon after Plato’s Dialogues, some part of 
the Iliad and Odyssey of Homer, Pythagoras’s Gulden Verses, with 
the Commentary of Hierocles, Lucian’s Dialogues of the Dead, and 
some of the Poet Minores, with the Antigone of Sophocles. 

I now thought I might attempt the Hebrew, and accordingly pro- 
cured Bythner’s Grammar, with his Lyra Prophetica ; and soon after 
obtained a Psalter, which I read by the help of the Lyra. I next 
purchased Buxtorf’s Grammar and Lexicon, with a Hebrew Bible ; 
and now I seemed drawing fast towards the summit of my wishes, 
but was far from being uninterrupted in these pursuits. A frequent 
inflammation in my eyes, with every possible discouragement from 
those about me, were certainly powerful opponents; but habit, and 
a fixed determination to proceed, had now made study my greatest 
happiness ; and I every day returned to it, rather as a source of 
rest from manual labor; and though I felt iny privations in con- 
sequence, it amply repaid me in that solitary satisfaction which 
none, but a mind actuated as mine was, could feel. But to return; 
chance had thrown in my way the ‘l'argum of Onkelos; and I had 
a Chaldaic Grammar in Bythner’s Lyra, with the assistance of 
which and of Schindler’s Lexicon, I soon read it. I next proceed- 
ed to the Syriac, and read some of Gutbir’s Testament, by the 
help of Otho’s Synopsis, and Schindler’s Lexicon. 1 had also oc- 
casionally looked over the Samaritan; but as the Samaritan Penta- 
teuch differs little from the Hebrew, except in a change of letters, I 
found no difficulty in reading it, in quotations, wherever I found 
it; and with quotations I was obliged to content myself, as books 


’ 


in that language were entirely out of my reach. 

By this time I had attained my twenty-fifth year, and had got 
a good chest of tools, worth I suppose about £25. I was now sent 
into Worcestershire, to superintend, on the part of my master, Mr. 
John Lee, the repairing of a large house, belonging to the Rev. Mr. 
Cookes. I began now to think it necessary to relinquish the study 
of languages ; as I perceived, that however excellent the acquisition 
may have appeared to me, it was in my situation entirely useless. 
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I sold my books and made new resolutions. In fact, | married, 
considering my calling as my only support ; and some promises and 
insinuations had been made to me, which seemed of a favorable 
nature in my occupation. I was awaked, however, from these 
views and suggestions by a circumstance, which gave a new and 
distressing appearance to my affairs; a fire broke out in the house 
we were repairing, in which my tools, and with them all my views 
and hopes, were consumed. I was now cast on the world without 
a friend, a shilling, or even the means of subsistence. This, how- 
ever, would have been but slightly felt by me, as I had always been 
the child of misfortune, had not the partner of my life been im- 
merged in the same afflicting circumstances. ‘There was, however, 
no alternative, and I now began to think of some new course of 
life, in which my former studies might prove advantageous. I 
thought that of a country schoolmaster would be the most likely to 
answer my purpose. 1 therefore applied myself to the study of Mur- 

ray’s English Exercises, and improved myself in arithmetic. 
There was, however, one grand objection to this; I had no money 
to begin, and I did not know any friend who would be inclined to 
lend. In the mean time the Rev. Archdeacon Corbett had heard 
of my attachment to study, and having been informed of my being 
in Longnor, sent for me in order to inform himself of particulars. 
To him I communicated my circumstances, and it is to his good- 
ness that I am indebted for the situation I at present fill, and for 
several other valuable benefits which he thought proper generously 
to confer. My circumstances since that time are too well known 
to you to need any further elucidation, It is through your kind as- 
sistance I made myself thus far acquainted with the Arabic, Per- 
sian, and Hindoostanee Languages ; of my progress in which you, 
Sir, are undoubtedly the best judge. 
I am, Sir, 

With every possible respect, 

SamueEu Ler. 


~ 


Blue School, Shrewsbury, } 
April 26, 1813. ' 


JUSTIFICATION BY FAITH. 
Extracted from a Sermon of Dr. South 


“ No duty or work, within the power or performance of man as 
such, is able to expiate and take away the guilt of sin. In this mat- 
ter we must put our hands upon our mouths, and be silent for ever. 
He that thinks, and attempts by his own goodness to satisfy God’s 
justice, does by this the more incense it; and by endeavoring to 
remove his guilt, does indeed increase it. His works of satisfac- 
tion for sin, are the greatest sins, and stand most in need of the 
satisfaction of Christ. Those that can imagine the removal of the 
guilt of the least sin feasible, by the choicest and most religious of 
their own works, never as yet knew God truly, nor themselves, nor 
their sins : they never understood the fiery strictness of the Law, 
nor the spirituality of the Gospel. 
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** Now, though this error is most gross and notorious amongst 
the Papists, yet there is something of the same spirit that leav- 
ens and infects the duties of most professors; who in all their 
works of repentance, sorrow, and humiliation for sin, are too, too 
apt secretly to think in their hearts that they make God some amends 
for their sins. And the reason of this is, because it is natural to 
all men to place a justifying power in themselves, and to conceive 
a more than ordinary value and excellency in their own works, but 
especially such works as are religious. 

** But this conception is of all others the most dangerous to the 
soul, and dishonorable to God, as being absolutely and diametrical- 
ly opposite to the tenor of the Gospel, and that which evacuates the 
death and satisfaction of Christ ; for it causes us, while we acknowl- 


edge a Christ, tacitly to deny the Saviour. And herein is the art 
and policy of the devil seen, who wi!l keep back the sinner as 
long as he can from the duties of repentance and humiliation ; 


and when he can do this no longer, he wi!l endeavor to make him 
trust and confide in them. And so he circumvents us by this dilem- 
ma. He will either make us neglect our repentance, or adore it ; 
throw away our salvation by omission of duties, or place it in our 
duties : but let this persuasion still remain fixed upon our spirits, 
that repentance was enjoined the sinner as a duty, not as a recom- 
pense ; and that the most that we can do for God cannot counter- 
vail the least that we have done against him. 

** That course which alone is able to purify us from the guilt of 
sin, is by applying the virtue of the blood of Christ to the soul, by 
renewed acts of faith : it is that alone that is able to wash away this 
deep stain, and to change the hue of the spiritual Ethiopian: noth- 
ing can cleanse the soul but that blood that redeemed the soul. 

**The invalidity of whatsoever we can do in order to this thing, 
is sufficiently demonstrated in many places of Scripture, Job ix. 30, 
31. ‘If I wash myself with snow water, and make my hands never 
so clean, yet thou shalt plunge me in the ditch, and my own clothes 
shall abhor me.’ He that has nothing to rinse his polluted soul 
with, but his own penitential tears, endeavors only to purily himself 
in muddy water, which does not purge but increase the stain. 
In Christ alone is that fountain that is opened for sin and for un- 
cleanness. 

‘Every soul is polluted with the loathsome, defiling leprosy of 
sin. And now for the purging off of this leprosy, if the Spirit of 
God bids us go and wash in the blood of Christ, that spiritual Jor- 
dan, and assures us that upon such washing, our innocence shall 
revive and grow anew, and our original lost purity return again 
upon us, shall we now, in a huff of spiritual pride and self love, 
run to our own endeavors, our own humiliations, and say as Naaman, 
‘ Are not the rivers of Damascus better than all the waters of Israel ? 
May I not wash in them and be clean?’ Are not my tears, my 
groans, and my penitential sorrows, of more efficacy to cleanse me, 
than the blood and death of Christ? May I not use these and be 
clean, and purified from sin? I answer, No; and after we have 
tried them, we shall experimentally find their utter insufficiency. 
We may sooner drown, than cleanse ourselves with our own tears.” 
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ILLUSTRATION OF MATTHEW VI. 7. 


“* But when ye pray, use not vain repetitions, as the heathen do; 
for they think that they shall be heard for their much speaking 

The following extract, translated from the Chinese, shews in a 
striking manner the justness of the charge here brought against the 
Gentile nations. 

** A Canon delivered by Fuh. [A prayer or charm to be repeat- 
ed] for the exterminating of all misfortunes, and for the attaining 
of life in the pure land, ‘To-lo-ne.” 

** Nan mo-o-me-to-po-yay, to-ta-keéa to-ya, to-te-yay-ta, o-me-le- 
too po-k’wan, o-me-le-to, seeh-tan-po-kwan. O-me-le-to, kwan- 
kean-lan-te, o-me-le-ta, kwan-kea-lan-te, kéa-me-ne, kéa-kéa ua 
chéh-to-kéa-le, po-po-ho.” 

This prayer, or whatever it may be called, is perfectly unintelli- 
gible to every Chinese ; not one out of a hundred even of the priests 
of Fuh, who daily use it in the temples, understanding the meaning. 
It contains the bare sounds of Indian words, expressed in Chinese 
characters. ‘These, however, are supposed to possess a mystical 
and most wonderful efficacy for the removal of all evil. ‘The editor 
of the book from which it is taken, adds— 

“‘ This prayer is for the use of those who are travelling to life. 
The god O-me-to [a name of Fuh,] rests on the top of the heads of 
those who repeat this, in order to save them from all their enemies ; 
to render them safe and comfortable in life; and to confer upon 
them any mode of future existence, which they may, at the hour of 
death, desire. Whena person has repeated it twenty times ten 
thousand times, then the intelligence of Poo-te begins to bud with- 
in: when he has repeated it thirty times ten thousand times over, 
he is at no distance from a personal vision of the face of the god 
O-me-to. In the dynasty of Tsin, while Yuen, the celebrated 
teacher of Loo-shan, was in the act of repeating this prayer, there 
came to him a divine person from the west, holding in his hand a 
bright silver throne. He addressed Yuen thus: ‘ Celebrated teach- 
er, thy days are ended: ascend this seat, and be carried to yonder 
region of exquisite delights.’ ‘The people round about all heard the 
sound of harmonious music in the firmament ; and a marvellous fra- 
grance, which ceased not for several days, was diffused all round.” 

In the passage which this quotation is intended to illustrate, our 
Lord condemns the repetitions of the heathen, not merely from 
their utter fruitlessness in producing any salutary impressions on 
the heart, or reform of life; but also from the motive and view of 
the individuals in using them—namely, ‘that they think they shall 
be heard,” or derive vast benefit, “ for their much speaking.” It 
is evident from what is above-mentioned, that they expect not only 
present good, but also future happiness, for the sole merit which is 
supposed to be attached to their repetitions. ‘This will be still far- 
ther evident from the subjoined extract taken out of the same work. 
The book contains a number of plates, representing various forms 
of Fuh, sitting on a lotus flower. Each form is surrounded by six 
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dotted lines, springing from the lotus at the bottom, which, after the 
shape of a pear, terminates in a point at the top. ‘To the last plate 
the following note is appended. 

“On the right are nine plates, representing the lotus. The 5048 
dots, which their circling lines contain, are intended for the purpose 
of being marked with a red pencil,—one dot for every thousand or 
hundred repetitions of the name of Fuh. After a long time, when 
the whole is filled up, they are to be again gone over with some 
other kind of ink. At the time of death, the plates, thus filled up 
are burned to ashes, that they may pass into the other world, as a 
testimony in favor of him who used them. Depending on the mer- 
it of this virtue, he goes to live in a pure land.” 





RECENT PUBLICATIONS. 


1. The Biblical Repository. No. 1V. October, 1831. Conducted 
by Epwarp Rosinson, Professor Extraordinary in the Theological 
Seminary, Andover. 


We have noticed the previous numbers of the Biblical Repository, as they have 
appeared, and by the extracts we lave given, and the opinion we have expressed, 
have furnished to such of our readers as do not see the work the means of judg- 
ing of its inerits. The number before us fully sustains the previous high charac- 
ter of the work. It contains six articles. The one in which we feel most deeply 
interested is “‘ On the meaning of KYP1OZ in the New Testament ;” by Profes- 
sor Stuart. The plan of the writer is to ascertain, by a simple, philoloyical 
classification and examination, “ the meaning of xveics as employed by the classic 
heathen writers ; its use by the authors of the Septuagint version; its proper 
meaning, in general, as applied to God or to Christ in the New Testament ; 
and the manner in which Paul actually applies it in his Epistles.” His conclu- 
sions in regard to these several topics are, 

1, That the heathen classic writers use this word in the sense of lord, master, 
owner, head of a family, head of a house. 

2. The authors of the Septuagint version use it in the sense of owner, pos- 
sessor, master, husband, lord, and in numberless instances apply it to desig- 
nate the only living and true God, the King of kings and Lord of lords. 

3. The writers of the New Testament use the word to designate the owner, 
possessor, head, lord, or master of anything, and also as an appellation of re- 
spect and civility. They employ it often to designate God supreme, God the 
Father, but most frequently of all as an appellation given to Christ. This 
word, it is fully shown, is applied to Christ by the writers of the New Testament, 
because they regarded him as indeed “ the Lord of all, the universal Potentate, 
the King of kings and Lord of lords.” 

Professor Stuart here shows, that the xvgsorr¢ (lordship) of Christ is in one sense 
not original, but conferred ; and not eternal, but destined, in the consummation 
of all things, to have an end. In proof of this latter point, he adduces the cele- 
brated passage, 1 Cor. xv. 24—28, where the apostle declares that when ‘the 
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end is come, Christ shall deliver up the kingdom to God, even the Father, that 
God may be all in all.’ 


“ In other words, when the office of Mediator is fully completed ; when there 
shall be no more sinners to be reconciled to God, or saints to be guided and de- 
fended ; when all the ends which Infinite Wisdom had in view in the mission 
of the Son of God to this world of sin shall have been consummated; when 
the world itself shall come to an end, and there shall no longer be any ration- 
al beings placed ina state of probation and capable of being redeemed; in 
brief, when every end of the mediatorial office is fully accomplished, and noth- 
ing more remains to be done ; then the office itself, the power with which the 
Mediator was clothed, the dominion that was conferred in order to render him 
competent to fulfil the design of his office—all these will of course cease, and 
God will then reign simply as God, and not by the Vicegerent (so to speak) 
who has so long wielded the sceptre of his kingdom, in consequence of au- 
thority conferred upon him. 

All this, indeed, we are obliged to express in merely human language ; and 
how easy it is, therefore, to raise questions of difficulty, if one will carry for- 
ward, in a literal way, human analogies to divine things, every person must 
know who has had any experience in the subtleties of disputation. But after 
all the objections which may be raised, thus much seems to be substantially 
true, viz. that the mediatorial dominion as such, which had been bestowed on 
Christ as Mediator, will cease at the day of judgement, and God will no more 
govern by a Vicegerent, but directly and immediately as God. 

“ A thousand fearful questicns start up at once. ‘ What then is to become 
of this complex person, God-man, no longer occupying the throne of the uni- 
verse? What is to be the future state or condition of the human nature of the 
Saviour, thus giving over his exaltation to the Divinity, and resigning the 
authority with which it had been clothed ?’ 

“‘T answer at once, that I donot know. The apostles have not told us. 
Jesus has not revealed any thing relative to this. The “glory that he had 
with the Father before the world was,” he will doubtless have afler the world 
shall be no more. ‘ But is none to be given through eternal ages to the Mes- 
siah ?’ Paul does not deny this. He only says, that the xvgimrne of the Mes- 
siah will be resigned, at the final consummation of all things; in other words, 
that the duties of his office as Mediator being fully consummated, the office as 
such is no longer retained. But the glory which results to him as the Redeem- 
er of countless millions—the praise of salvation purchased by his blood—are 
these to cease? Sothe beloved disciple does not seem to teach us: for he re- 
presents the same honors as being paid to the Redeemer, in heaven, which are 
paid to the Father, and “ blessing, and honor, and glory, and power,” as being 
ascribed by worshippers before the throne of God, not only to Him “ who sit- 
teth on the throne,” but “to the Lame For EVER AND Even,” Rev. 5: 13. 
When will there be a time in heaven, that the hearts of the redeemed will 
cease to beat high with gratitude for atoning blood? And when will the time 
come, in which they will no longer be inclined to express this gratitude ? 

*“ But I must stop. Here is a boundless ocean, and I dare not launch any 
further upon it. It is easy to ask a thousand questions, which none but the 
redeemed in heaven, or God himself, can answer ; but what profit would there 
be in doing this.” 





Professor Stuart next proceeds to show, that in another sense, the dominion of 
Christ is strictly everlasting. ‘That dominion which was employed in subjuga- 
ting enemies, and in guiding and protecting friends, may come to an end, when 
enemies can make no more struggle, and friends need no more protection ;” but 
the moral reign of the Son, simply considered as such, will continue forever 
andever. After the judgement, he will no longer be xveie, ‘ so far as this ap- 
pellation is given him in relation to the office which he will then resign ; but 
xvetoc in another sense, as ‘ God over all blessed forever,’ as Lord, Master, Re- 
deemer, and Benefactor of the blessed, he will always be. These relations can 
never cease, so long as the parties who sustain them shall exist.’ 
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“ Thus, in my imperfect way, have I touched on these fearful questions, from 
which the mind almost instinctively shrinks back with awe. I hope that I 


have not put my own presumptuous assert r t n th nine ot 
the divine word, nor attempted to unveil what Goe n ould remain 
a mystery in our present state. The pri tt nd for licitou 
inquirer here, is one which receives implicitly what is re (,and waits with 
submission and humility for further disclosures, until the \ that covers all 
mortal things shall be removed, and the disciple s« Lord and Master 


face to face.” 


One consideration I cannot help suggesting, before I pass to that part of 
my investigation which still remains. This 1 be distinetly brought before 
the mind, by the following question: If the ofl f Mediator comes thus to an 


end, at the day of judgement, and Christ ceases to exercise any more author 
ity in this way from and after that period; how are the impenitent in the 


world of woe to be reconciled to God 2? What isthe probation or arrangement 
which is to bring them into the kingdom of God without a Mediator 2 Does 
the Bible propose any such method of salvation And if not, who can assure 
us that such an one exists 

“These are questions of truly awful import 1 it does behoove those who 
are placing their hopes on being redeemed in a fut rld, toask who the 
Redeemer is to be, after Jesus has resigned his off and completed in it all 


the duties which he had to perform.’ 


4. In answer to the fourth general inquiry, viz. ‘ I ; Paul apply the 
word xugioc in his epistles?’ Professor Stuart shov that there are only three 
“legitimate and clear examples, in which Paul, when us s own language 
applies this word to God, and not to Christ These, compared with between 
two and three hundred instances of a different nature, present ‘‘ overwhelm 
ing evidence, that xvgis familiarly and habitually, in the mind of Paul, was the 
ehosen designation of the Lord Jesus. 

At the close of this laborious investigation, we have the following conclu 
sions : 

“1. The Lord Jesus is the Lord on whom Christians call, i. e. he to whom 


they direct their petitions and their praises 
“2. The Lord Jesus is the Lord to whom the primitive Christians looked 





in a peculiar manner for guidance, for consolation, for illumination, for suc 
cess in their work, and for victory over their spiritual and temporal enemies. 
Him they regarded, in a peculiar manner, as “ Head over all things to his 
ehurch ;” as “ King of kings and Lord of lords,” for the express purpose of ac 
complishing the work of redemption. Hence their frequent su ra 
his grace and favor ; their desire for his benediction ; their dee; de- 
pendence on his protection and his mercy 

“ It is indeed ordained of God, that ‘“‘every knee shall bow to Jesus, and 
every tongue confess that he is Lord.” He will surely “ reign until all ene- 
mies are put under his feet.” But is it not equally true, when “ every knee 


shall bow to Jesus, and every tongue confess that Jesus is Lord,” that this 
will be to the “ glory of God the Father?” So thought’ Paul, Phil. 2: 11; so 
then we ought to believe. “ God so loved the world, that he gave his only 
begotten Son, that whosoever believeth on him should not perish, but have 
everlasting life.” ‘“ Thanks be unto God, then, for his unspeakable cift.’ 
Glory and praise be unto him for ever and ever, for his boundless merey ! 

“ But is glory due to him who said, “ Lo, I come, my God, to do thy will 2” 
So thought and said the apostles; so the redeemed in heaven are represented 
as declaring, Rev. 5: 13. Why should the one exclude the other? Why should 
the glory which redounds to God the Father, because that every tongue con- 
fesses Jesus to be Lord, detract from the glory which is to be given to this same 
Jesus as Lord ? 

* But you will say, perhaps, that the glory to be givento Jesus is infer- 
ior and secondary praise. Be it so then, so far as that xuporne is concerned 
which is delegated, and which will come to anend. But is there not some- 
thing more than the praise of this xvpiorns due to “ Him who was in the begin- 
ning with God,” and “ wo was Gop;” who is “ Gop over aut and blessed 
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for ever ;” who is “our creat Gop and Saviour,” who is “the trur Gep 
and eternal life?” The humble Christian will pause, at least, before he de- 
cides against this.” 

2. Fourth Report of the American Temperance Society, presented 
at the Meeting in Boston, May 1831, Boston: Perkins & Mar- 
vin. pp. 110. 


If this Report had merely detailed the operations of the American Temper- 
ance Society during the last year, it would have been an interesting and valua- 
ble publication. But it does much more. It contains a concise history of the 
temperance reformation ; of the enormous evils which led to it* ; of the manner 
in which it was commenced and has prevailed, in this country and in other parts 
of the earth ; of the formation of the American Temperance Society in the 
year 1826; and of its subsequent operations to the present time. It portrays in 
strong colors the guilt of continuing the traffic in spirits, and by considerations, 
which it should seem no man not devoid of conscience and the fear of God can 
resist, urges all who are engaged in this traffic to desist. 


“ Of all the obstructions which the friends of temperance now meet with, 
which stand in the way, and hinder the progress of that mighty movement 
which God has awakened, and which takes hold on the destinies of unborn 
millions for eternity, these men,—yes, the men who traffic in ardent spirit,— 
present the greatest. 

* And if this movement is ever to stop, and that deluge of fire again roll, un- 
obstructed, through the length and breadth of this land, scorching and with- 
ering, consuming and annihilating, all that is fair, and lovely, and excellent, 
and glorious in possession and in prospect, these men—the men who continue 
to traffic in ardent spirit—are to bear a vast and ever-growing portion of the 
odium, the guilt, and the retribution, of this tremendous ruin. ‘They not only 
sin themselves, but they tempt others to sin. They stand at the fountain of 
death, and open streams which may roll onwards, after they are dead, and 
sweep multitudes to the world of wo.” 

One of the most cheering results of the measures for promoting temperance 
is the outpouring of God’s Spirit, in the recent powerful revivals of religion. 
The documents here published show, that the connection between these things 
is something more than casual—that they have moved onward in rapid and 
almost uniform succession, in various parts of our land. ‘“ The special atten- 
tion manifested to the great interests of the soul in fourteen colleges and more 
than five hundred towns, where the effects of the temperance reformation have 
been most conspicuous, speaks with a voice which will be heard and heeded 
by the friends of God throughout the earth.” 

Much as has been done within a few of the last years for the promotion of 
temperance, more still remains to be done. 


“ There is a tendency with many to conclude that the work is already ac- 
complished ; or that so much is done, that it will now go forward to its com- 
pletion of itself; and that its friends may be excused from further effort. But 
as well might a man who had undertaken to sail round the globe, and had gone 
a few miles with a prosperous gale, conclude that the voyage was accomplish- 
ed, or that so much was accomplished, and he was now going so finely, that 
wind, and tide, and gravitation would of themselves accomplish the work, and 
that he might be excused from further effort, as for a man to adopt this opin- 
ion with regard to the Temperance Reformation. It is the very opinion which 
the drunkard, who means to continue such, propagates; and, so far as it pre- 


* The Hon. William Cranch, Chief Judge of the District of Columbia, estimates the 
annual loss to the United States from the use of ardent spirits at not less than 94,425,000 
dollars,—a sum “ more than sufficient to buy up all the houses, lands, and slaves in the 
United States, once in every 20 years.” 
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vails, zt is fatal. The work is not accomplished till there is not a drunkard in 
our land; and not a sober man, much less a Christian, to make his children 
drunkards.” 

Our limits do not permit us more than to glance at this very able and sat- 
isfactory Report. It embodies a mass of information, a multitude of facts, in 
relation to the important subject of temperance, which can be found no where 
else. It ought to have, and must have, an extensive circulation. 


3. A Discourse on the Philosophy of Analogy, delivered befote 
the Phi Beta Kappa Society of Rhode Island, September 7th, 1831. 
By Francis Wavtanp, D. D. President of Brown University. Bos- 
ton: Hilliard, Gray, & Co. pp. 82. 


The object of this ingenious and eloquent discourse is to explain the nature 
of analogy, its practical uses, and the sources of its improvement 


“ There is needed a science, whicl:, standing on the confines of what is known, 
shall point out the direction in which truth probably lies, in the region that is 
unknown. This, when it has assumed a definite form, will be the science of 
analogy.” 

* Whenever the laws of sucha science shall have been discovered, I think 
that they will be found to rest upon the two following self-evident principles. 

“ First. A part of any system which is the work of an intelligent agent is 
similar, so far as the principles which it involves are concerned, to the whole of 
that system. 

* And, secondly. The work of an intelligent and moral being must bear, in 
all its lineaments, the traces of the character of its Author. And, hence, he 
will use analogy the most skilfully who is most thoroughly imbued with the 
spirit of the system, and at the same time most deeply penetrated with a con- 
viction of the attributes of the first Cause of all things 

“ To illustrate this by asingle remark. Suppose | should present before you 
one of the paintings of Raphael, and covering by far a greater part of it witha 
screen, ask you to proceed with the work and designate where the next lines should 
be drawn. It is evident that no one but a painter need even make the attempt ; 
and of painters, he would be most likely to succeed, who had become best acquaint- 
ed with the genius of Raphael and had most thoroughly meditated upon the man- 
ner in which that yenius had displayed itself in the work before him. So, of the 
system of the universe we see but a part. All the rest is hidden from our view. 
He will, however, most readily discover where the lines are dr ivwwn, who is most 
thoroughly acquainted with the character of the author, and who has observed, 
with the greatest accuracy, the manner in which that character is displayed, in 
that portion of the system which he has condescended to reveal to us.” 


Among the means of improvement in the science of analogy, Dr. Wayland ad- 
verts to the study of God's word. 


“¢ Besides the works which he has created for our instruction, he has conde- 
scended to make himself known to us ina written revelation. Here he has 
taught us the infinity of his power, the unsearchableness of his wisdom, the 
boundlessness of his omnipresence, the tenderness of his compassion, and the 
purity of his holiness. Now, it is evident that the system of things around us 
must all have been constructed in accordance with the conceptions of so ineffa- 
bly glorious an intelligence. But to such a being as this we are infinitely dis- 
similar. Compared with the attributes of the Eternal, our knowledge, and 
power, and goodness are but the shadow of a name. As the heavens are higher 
than the earth, so are His ways higher than our ways, and his thoughts than 
our thoughts. So long, then, as we measure his works by our conceptions, is it 
wonderful if we are lost in inextricable darkness, and weary ourselves in asking 
of nature questions to which the indignant answer is invariably no! It is only 
when, in the profoundest humility, we acknowledge our own ignorance and 
look to the Father of light for wisdom, it is only when, bursting loose from the 
littleness of our own limited conceptions, we lose ourselves in the vastness of 
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the Creator’s infinity, that we can rise to the height of this great argument and 
point out the path of discovery to coming generations. While men, measuring 
the universe by the standard of their own narrow conceptions, and surveying all 
things through the distempered medium of their own puerile vanity, placed the 
earth in the sentre of the system, and suppdsed sun, moon and stars to revolve 
daily around it, the science of astronomy stood still, and age after age groped 
about in almost rayless darkness. It was only when humility had taught us tow 
small a space we occupied in the boundlessness of creation, and raised us toa 
conception of the plan of the Eternal, that light broke in like the morning star 
upon our midnight, and a beauteous universe rose out of void and formless 
chaos.” 


4. Holy Living and Dying ; with Prayers, containing the Com- 
plete Duty of a Christian. By Jeremy ‘Taytor. To which is 
prefixed an Introductory Notice, by an American Clergyman, and a 
Memoir of the Author. Amherst: J. 8S. & C. Adams. Boston: 
Peirce & Parker. 1831. pp. 431. 


“ The intellectual endowments of Bishop Taylor were of a very high crder ; 
but the qualities in which he shone most conspicuous were, an uncommon rich- 
ness and fertility of invention, an exuberance of fancy, and an unbounded com- 
mand of harmonious language. No prose writer can be mentioned, with the 
exception perhaps of Milton, in whom the powers of a splendid imagination are 
more conspicuous, or whose periods fill the ear with a more delightful harmony 
To a mind like his, composition must have been rather a pastime than a labor. 
Illustrations the most apt and expressive, and imagery which constitutes the 
very essence of poetry, clustering around his pen, justify the appellation by 
which he is so familiarly known—“ the Shakspeare of Divinity.” 

“ But that which constitutes the principal charm of this favorite author is the 
strain of deep, simple, unaffected piety, which appears in every page of his de- 
votional works, and which will never cease to recommend them to the Christian 
reader. The rules of holy living which he proposed to others, he observed 
himself. He had learned, amid scenes of poverty and oppression, the divine art 
of suffering with patience ; he wrote experimentally, and hence the extensive 
popularity of his devotional and practical works, and the profit which has at- 
tended their perusal.” 

The treatise before us is that by which Bishop Taylor is best known to the 
present age. While his polemical works are consulted only by the scholar, and 
his sermons are less read than they deserve to be, his Holy Living still contin- 
ues to be the closet companion of such as humbly aspire to tread in the foot- 
paths of their Divine Master. 


5. Aids to Devotion, in three parts. Including Watts’ Guide 
to Prayer. Boston: Lincoln & Edmands. 1831. pp. 288. 


This publication “consists of three parts. In the first part is condensed a 
large portion of Bickersteth’s excellent treatise on the nature, duty, and privi- 
lege of prayer, with various other topics, which form an appropriate Introduc- 
tion to a work of this nature. 

“The second part consists of the entire treatise of Dr. Watts, entitled a 
Guide to Prayer ; in which he most judiciously guards the reader against many 
errors, and points out most ably and satisfactorily the means for acquiring a 
holy freedom and pious elevation in the exercise. 

“ The thiid part comprises devotional exercises, selected principally from the 
passages of Scripture arranged by Mr. Henry in his Method of Prayer, and 
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from Mr. Bickersteth’s Forms of Prayer.” The work is beautifully executed, 
and adapted to be highly useful. 


6. The Friends. A True Tale of Woe and Joy: From the East. 
Boston : Lincoln & Edmands. 1831. pp. 178. 


This work is said to “ contain the history of events and persons that are real 
in every respect, with the exception of the names.” The design of the narra- 
tive is to illustrate Hindoo scenery and manners, the trials and the consolations 
of missionaries, the traits of character exhibited by the native converts, and the 
manifold good effects resulting from the Eastern Baptist Missions. The work 
purports to have been written by an eye witness, and although occasionally 
marked with the phraseology of a sect, will be read with interest by American 
Christians generally. 


7. Counsels on Matrimony ; or Friendly Suggestions to Husbands 
and Wives; and a Remembrancer for Life. With an Appendiz, 
&c. By Joun Morrison. Newark: William Worts. Boston: 
Peirce & Parker. 1831. pp. 126. 


8. The Way of Salvation: A Sermon delivered at Morristown, 
New Jersey, Feb. 8, 1829. By A.serr Barnes. Third Edition. 
Newburyport: Charles Whipple. 1831. pp. 20. 


9. God’s Instrument for the Conversion of Men: A Sermon de- 
livered at the Installation of Rev. Josian W. Powers, over the 
Evangelical Church in Kingston, Mass. June 15, 1831. By Ricu- 
arp S. Srorrs, Pastor of the First Church in Braintree. Boston: 
Peirce & Parker. pp. 28. 


10. The Glory of the Lord filling the House: A Discourse deliv- 
ered at the Dedication of the North Meeting House in Braintree, 
Dec. 29, 1830. By Ricuarp S. Srorrs, Pastor of the First Church 
in Braintree. Boston: Peirce & Parker. pp. 32. 


11. A Sermon preached at the Installation of the Rev. Witu1aM 
N. Cornet, as Pastor of the First Congregational Church and 
Society in Woodstock, Conn. June 15, 1831. By Erastus Maursy 
Pastor of the Trinitarian Congregational Church, Taunton, Mass. 
Taunton: Edmund Anthony. pp. 24. 


12. The Pious Man Happy in his Sufferings : A Sermon preach- 
ed in the Chapel of the Theological Seminary, Andover, Sept. 11, 
1831. By Wituiam G. Scuaurrier, M. A. Abbot Resident in 
the Theological Seminary, Andover. Boston: Peirce & Parker. 
pp. 22. 

Mr. Schauffler is known to many of our readers as a foreigner, who has spent 
several years at the theological seminary in Andover, in preparation for the 
gospel ministry. Being about to engage in missionary labors among the Jews 
in the East, he in the Sermon before us takes an affectionate leave of Christian 
friends in this country. He will be followed to his scene of labor by the best 
wishes and prayers of thousands in America. 


